EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

OCTOBER,  i8g8 


THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NEW  YORK 

The  Public  Education  Association  of  New  York  was  not 
founded  upon  any  theories  except  the  broad  belief  that  citi¬ 
zens  of  all  classes  should  personally  interest  themselves  in  the 
public  schools.  Nor  have  theories  guided  its  development. 
Its  birth  was  the  result  of  special  local  conditions;  and  it  has 
broadened  and  deei>ened  its  activity  as  special  local  needs 
have  been  discovered,  and  in  such  ways  as  seemed  at  the 
moment  wisest. 

In  the  year  1894  the  work  of  investigating  municipal  con¬ 
ditions  was  distributed  among  the  various  Good  Government 
Clubs  of  New  York.  To  Club  E  was  assigned  the  study  of 
the  public  schools.  To  aid  in  this  difficult  task  the  club 
formed  a  union  committee,  composed  of  women  and  of  men 
who  were  not  necessarily  among  its  own  members.  So  great 
an  interest  was  felt  by  the  women  thus  appealed  to  that,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  they  organized  a  larger  associa¬ 
tion  of  women  to  assist  them.  And  in  April,  1895,  this  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formally  separated  from  Good  Government  Club 
E  and  set  upon  its  own  feet  as  the  Women’s  Association  for 
Improving  Public  Schools.  Thus  accidentally,  almost, 
rather  than  with  deliberate  intent,  the  society,  which  .soon 
changed  its  name  to  Public  Education  A.s.sociation,  came  to 
be  composed  of  women  only. 

During  the  winter  of  1894-95  several  public  meetings  were 
held  in  different  halls,  and  were  addressed  by  prominent  citi¬ 
zens.  An  unexpected  degree  of  popular  interest  was 
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aroused,  and  it  was  stimulated  by  the  action  of  Mayor  Strong, 
who,  in  appointing  women  for  the  first  time  to  be  school 
trustees  and  inspectors,  emphasized  the  fact  that  they  should 
feel  a  special  concern  for  the  educational  progress  of  the  city. 
Before  the  end  of  this  season  the  Association  had  250  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  increase  of  the  work  laid  at  first  upon  its  execu¬ 
tive  council  led  this  to  form  four  special  committees — a  house 
committee,  and  committees  on  education,  school  visiting,  and 
organization. 

The  main  work,  of  course,  was  the  systematic  visiting  of 
schools  and  reporting  upon  their  condition.  Thirty-two  had 
been  studied  by  the  end  of  the  first  season,  cards  indorsed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  securing  to  the  members 
of  the  visiting  committee  a  hospitable  welcome.  Moreover, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  eight  public  lectures 
were  given  during  the  spring  months  on  school  questions  of 
current  importance. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  a  School  Reform  Bill,  fathered  by  the 
Committee  of  Seventy  and  indorsed  by  the  closest  students 
and  best  friends  of  our  public  schools,  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  at  Albany  after  being  passed  in  the  lower  house.  In 
the  early  months  of  1896  another  effort  to  pass  such  a  bill  was 
made,  and  the  Public  Education  Association  did  the  best 
work  of  its  second  season  in  assisting  this  effort.  It  was  very 
useful  in  spreading  among  the  teachers  of  the  city  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  true  purport  of  the  bill;  and  it  .sent  a  delegate  to 
Albany  who  bore  testimony  as  to  the  needs  of  our  .schools 
and  the  causes  of  those  needs  which  had  much  effect,  because 
it  came  from  actual  observers  unbiased  by  personal  or  by 
political  desires. 

The  passage  of  this  reform  bill  in  April,  1896,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  change  effected  in  the  Board  of  Education  by  the 
appointments  of  Mayor  Strong,  changed  the  attitude  of  the 
Association.  For  the  past  two  years  it  has  worked  with,  not 
against,  the  school  authorities  of  New  York.  Its  pre.sent 
aim  is  less  to  indicate  evils  which  are  now  for  the  most  part 
known  and  confessed,  than  to  mitigate  them  until  they  can  be 
cured,  to  suggest  possible  methods  of  cure,  and  to  aid  princi- 
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pals  and  teachers — both  directly,  in  all  ways  possible  to  out¬ 
side  agencies,  and  indirectly,  as  interpreting  their  standpoint 
and  their  wishes  (when  these  seem  reasonable)  to  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  other  school  officials. 

The  affairs  of  the  Association  are  managed  and  its  policy 
is  controlled  by  an  executive  council,  which  may  not  consist 
of  less  than  twelve  members  and  now  contains  nineteen. 
From  these  the  president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  and  sec¬ 
retary  are  annually  chosen,  while  a  salaried  assistant,  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  council,  is  appointed  for  the  secretary. 
The  council  forms  new  committees  as  it  sees  fit,  and,  from 
among  its  own  members  again,  selects  their  chairmen;  and 
these  chairmen  fill  their  committees  from  the  body  of  the 
Association. 

The  council  also  controls  the  composition  of  its  advisor^’ 
board.  This  is  not  limited  in  size,  and  it  embraces  men  as 
well  as  women — experts  in’  education,  legal  advisers,  and  per¬ 
sons  otherwise  competent  to  aid  in  special  departments  of 
the  Association’s  work.  As  a  whole,  and  through  its  mem¬ 
bers  individually,  the  advisory  board  has  given  the  council 
indispensable  aid.  But  the  council  is  not  in  any  way  pledged 
to  consult  with  it,  and  therefore  it  bears  no  res|X)nsibility  for 
any  of  the  acts  or  exjjressed  o])inions  of  the  Association. 

To  facilitate  work  in  a  city  of  great  distances  the  main  body 
of  the  Association  takes  direct  charge  only  of  the  schools  of 
.Manhattan  below  Central  Park.  Other  districts  are  cared 
for,  or  eventually  will  be,  by  branches  and  auxiliary  com¬ 
mittees. 

A  branch  elects  its  own  members,  officers,  and  central  and 
other  committees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central 
council:  it  organizes  its  ow^i  labors;  it  e.xpends  its  own  funds, 
paying,  however,  one-third  of  the  dues  of  its  members  into 
the  central  treasury;  and  it  is  represented  in  the  council  by 
its  chairman.  An  auxiliary  committee  may  be  formed  by  the 
members  of  any  other  society  working  on  similar  lines.  It 
must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers,  the  idea  being  that,  if  its  membership  grows  larger,  it 
should  be  formed  into  a  regular  branch.  It  pays  only  such 
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sums  into  the  central  treasury  as  it  sees  fit,  but,  like  a  branch, 
sends  its  chairman  to  sit  on  the  council.  At  present  the  West 
Side  branch  cares  for  the  part  of  Manhattan  which  lies  north 
of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  west  of  Central  Park,  and  the  Rich¬ 
mond  branch  for  the  borough  of  that  name  (Staten  Island), 
while  the  East  Side  auxiliary,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  has  in  its  charge  the  eastern  part 
of  Manhattan  above  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  members  of  a 
branch  are  regular  members  of  the  Association;  those  of  an 
auxiliary  committee  are  associate  members  without  a  vote. 

The  executive  council  meets  fortnightly,  or  more  often  if 
occasion  requires,  and  once  a  month  receives  the  report  of 
each  of  its  committees.  As  it  includes  the  heads  of  branches 
and  auxiliaries  and  passes  upon  their  reports  also,  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  that  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Association. 

As  thus  organized  the  Association  has  greatly  extended 
and  varied  its  work  during  the  past  three  years.  The  visit¬ 
ing  of  the  schools  has  been  continued  until  now  all  those  on 
the  island  have  been  inspected  and  more  or  less  thoroughly 
studied.  The  better  to  perform  this  work  three  visiting  com¬ 
mittees  now  exist.  One  cares  for  the  common  schools,  one 
for  the  kindergartens,  and  one  for  the  corporate  schools, 
these  including  the  industrials  schools  and  the  schools  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  hospitals  and  asylums,  which  receive  a  share  of  city 
money  but  are  not  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  no  way  have  our  visitors  been  more  useful,  it  may  be 
noted,  than  in  helping  to  bring  the  schools  into  touch  with 
the  free  libraries,  thus  greatly  enlarging  the  chances  of  the 
children  to  feed  their  minds  upon  good  literature,  and  the 
ability  of  the  teachers  to  supplement  text-books  with  others 
bearing  upon  the  various  subjects  of  study. 

The  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  begun  even  before  the 
birth  of  the  Association,  have  been  continued.  Each  year  six¬ 
teen  informal  addresses  are  given  on  Friday  afternoons  be¬ 
tween  January  and  May.  They  are  free  to  members,  while 
other  persons,  whose  presence  is  heartily  solicited,  pay  an  ad¬ 
mission  fee  of  twenty-five  cents.  Specialists  in  various  de¬ 
partments  of  education,  theoretical  and  practical,  are  invited 
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to  deliver  these  lectures,  and  the  Association  feels  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  fact  that,  even  when  they  come  from  a  distance, 
they  are  usually  willing  thus  to  serve  the  people  of  New  York 
without  compensation.  It  is  our  effort  to  explain,  through 
these  lecture  courses,  educational  conditions  at  home  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country;  to  introduce  to  New  York  audi¬ 
ences  speakers  whose  mere  presence  is  an  inspiration  and  a 
help  to  all  that  care  for  our  children’s  welfare,  and,  in  the 
varied  choice  of  themes,  to  interest  parents  and  the  general 
public  as  well  as  the  city’s  teaching  force. 

After  each  lecture  the  house  committee  serves  tea  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room;  and  these  weekly  reunions  serve  an  excellent 
purpose,  bringing  together  people  whose  daily  paths  lie  far 
asunder,  and  giving  a  chance  for  conversation  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  lecture  which  is  often  quite  as  instructive  and 
helpful  as  the  discourse  itself.  At  the  last  meeting  for  the  sea¬ 
son  some  influential  citizen  who  is  not  a  s{)ecialist  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  invited  to  speak;  and  such  is  the  case  also  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  October,  when  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Association  make  their  reports  for  the  past  year  and  outline 
the  work  projected  for  the  year  to  come.  Hereafter,  it  is 
expected,  there  will  be  but  three  lectures  during  a  month,  and 
the  fourth  Friday  will  be  given  to  an  informal  conference, 
when  the  work  of  certain  committees  will  be  explained  and  a 
general  discussion  of  matters  thus  made  prominent  will  be 
invited.  One  such  meeting  was  held  during  the  past  winter 
and  proved  very  interesting. 

Early  in  May,  1898,  the  lecture  committee  also  organized  a 
conference  of  a  much  wider  and  more  important  kind,  inviting 
delegates  from  associations  similar  to  our  own  in  other  cities. 
Two  long  sessions  were  held;  many  speakers  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  reported  upon  the  work  which  had  there 
been  done  for  the  public  schools;  and  the  experiment  w’as  so 
successful,  and  its  results  so  instructive  and  inspiriting,  that 
a  joint  committee  was  formed  to  arrange  for  similar  meet¬ 
ings  in  future  years.  The  next  one  will  probably  be  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  names  of  the  finance,  membership,  library,  and  press 
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and  publication  committees  explain  themselves.  A  commit¬ 
tee  on  school  affairs — one  of  the  most  important  of  all — fol¬ 
lows  the  actions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  of  the  city  and  State  when  they  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  schools,  and  reports  upon  them,  so  that 
the  council  may  form  its  opinions  intelligently  and  may  take 
intelligent  action  if  it  seems  needful.  The  members  of  a  new 
committee  (for  which  a  good  title  has  not  yet  been  found)  will 
hereafter,  in  so  far  as  possible,  represent  the  Association  when 
school  “occasions  ”  of  importance  occur,  and  when  nascent 
societies  in  neighboring  towns  desire  advice  or  friendly  coun¬ 
tenance;  and  it  will  also  attend  any  meetings  held  in  New 
York  where  matters  are  discussed  with  regard  to  which  the 
council  desires  to  keep  itself  informed. 

The  art  committee  carries  on,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  gather 
funds,  the  work  of  civilizing  and  beautifying  our  school  in¬ 
teriors,  seeing  that  they  are  properly  painted,  hanging  them 
with  fine  pictures  and  casts,  and  thus  making  them  attractive 
and  instructive  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitudes  of  children  whose 
homes  and  environments  offer  them  only  sordid  ugliness. 
Similar  work  has,  of  course,  been  undertaken  in  many  other 
American  towns,  but  the  need  for  it  is  exceptionally  great  in 
New  York,  and  the  task  is  exceptionally  heavy  because  of  the 
breadth  of  the  field  to  be  covered.  A  number  of  schools 
have,  however,  already  been  adorned  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  one  which  has  been  most  systematically  treated,  and 
which  therefore  best  repays  a  visit,  is  the  boys’  department 
of  No.  7.  on  the  corner  of  Hester  and  Chrystie  streets  in  the 
heart  of  the  crowded  East  Side.  But  even  where  only  a 
little  has  been  done,  and  in  unduly  economical  ways,  the  grati¬ 
tude  expressed  by  teachers  and  pupils  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  absolute  necessity  that  such  work  shall  be 
vigorously  carried  on.  It  may  seem  exj^ensive,  as  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  are  needed  to  make  one  large 
school  department  what  it  should  be.  But  in  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  a  thousand  children  may  pass  successively  from  room 
to  room.  And  thus,  at  a  cost  of  only  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar 
for  each  child,  his  mind,  heart,  and  taste  can  be  cultivated 
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(luring  the  most  susceptible  years  of  his  life.  The  Association 
now  owns  a  large  collection  of  negatives  of  carefully  chosen 
subjects,  from  which  solar  prints  of  any  size  can  be  made 
much  more  cheaply  than  photographs  or  engravings  of 
the  same  size  can  be  bought;  and  these  are  at  the  service  of 
the  friends  of  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  art 
committee  feels,  indeed,  that  in  answering  the  incpiiries 
and  helping  to  supply  the  demands  which  have  already 
come  from  other  places,  including  small  towns  in  the  Far 
\\’est,  it  has  done  quite  as  useful  a  work  as  in  civilizing  some 
of  the  school  buildings  of  New  York  itself. 

A  kind  of  work  less  generally  undertaken  than  this  is  laid 
upon  our  portfolio  committee.  In  the  poorest  quarters  of 
New  York  the  children  see  no  pictures,  out  of  school,  except 
theater  posters  and  trade  advertisements,  while  those  in  their 
text-books  are  inadequate  to  satisfy  their  innate  craving  for 
])ictorial  instruction  and  ejitertainment,  or  even  to  convey  to 
their  ignorant  eyes  a  clear  idea  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
their  lessons.  The  absolute  dearth  of  illustrative  resources 
is  severely  felt  by  the  teachers  of  children  who  have  never  seen 
a  mountain,  a  river,  or  a  meadow,  and  scarcely  a  tree  or  any 
living  creature  except  horses,  (Utgs,  cats,  and  sparrows.  The 
portfolio  committee  collects  small  pictures  of  all  kinds  suit¬ 
able  for  childish  eyes,  pastes  them  on  large  sheets  of  card¬ 
board  and,  after  placing  them  in  convenient  receptacles,  dis¬ 
tributes  them  to  the  schools.  The  portfolios  which  gave  the 
committee  its  name  have  now  been  supplanted  by  wooden 
boxes,  with  handles  and  sliding  covers,  which  can  be  carried 
from  room  to  room;  and  in  these  the  cardboards  are  set  on 
edge  so  that  a  search  for  any  special  one  is  easily  made.  Some 
three  thousand  of  these  cardboards  were  distributed  during 
the  past  season;  and  this  means  several  times  as  many  pic¬ 
tures.  for,  as  a  rule,  two  or  more  allied  subjects  are  grouped 
on  a  card,  both  faces  of  which  are  utilized.  The  work  is 
troublesome  but  inexpensive;  and  it  is  needful  even  for 
schools  where  the  walls  are  amply  decorated.  Its  object,  of 
course,  is  not  primarily  artistic.  But  pure  beauty  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  such  collections  as  well  as  history,  geography,  biog- 
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raphy,  natural  history,  applied  science,  and  current  events, 
while  for  the  youngest  children  pretty  pictures  of  any  sort  are 
desirable,  and  are  often  peculiarly  useful  as  affording  texts 
for  compositions.  The  minds  of  some  children  need  to  be 
guided  and  satisfied,  not  stimulated;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  need  for  stimulating  influences  in  the  poorest 
districts  of  a  city  like  New  York. 

The  Tombs  school  committee  has  charge  of  one  of  the  most 
individual  and  successful  enterprises  in  which  the  Association 
has  engaged.  The  Tombs  is  not  a  place  of  punishment  but 
merely  of  detention  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  The  boys 
whom  our  school  was  designed  to  help  are  therefore  not  all 
guilty;  and  those  who  are  guilty  are  more  often  weak  than 
criminal  in  their  instincts.  Their  number  varies  much,  some¬ 
times  reaching  nearly  half  a  hundred;  in  age  they  range  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one;  and  they  may  be  in  the  Tombs  for  a 
few  days  only  or  for  several  weeks.  The  Board  of  Education 
could  not  attempt  to  run  a  school  for  such  lads  under  such 
conditions.  Nor  could  a  teacher  whose  experience  had  been 
of  the  average  sort  be  expected  to  succeed  with  it.  But  the 
Public  Education  Association  found  a  singularly  competent 
executive  in  Mr.  David  Willard,  one  of  the  residents  at  the 
University  Settlement  in  the  lower  East  Side  district  of  the 
city.  His  previous  acquaintance  with  boys  of  just  the  sort 
that  he  found  in  the  Tombs  gave  him  a  good  start  in  his  diffi¬ 
cult  work;  and  he  has  carried  it  on  with  ever-growing  suc¬ 
cess,  winning  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  prison  authori¬ 
ties,  and  doing  even  more  good  through  his  personal  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  boys  than  through  the  actual  instruction  which 
he  is  able  to  impart.  In  this  peculiar  little  school  the  boys 
are  not  punished  by  being  “  kept  in  ”  but  by  being  forbidden 
to  attend;  and  yet  attendance  is  voluntary.  The  city  does 
not  force  its  temporary  wards  to  profit  by  the  Association’s 
school,  but  all  of  them  are  glad  to  do  so.  Nor  does  the  city 
help  to  support  the  school.  The  association  has  borne  all  its 
expenses  for  nearly  two  years,  helped  only  by  a  contribution 
of  ten  dollars  from  Good  Government  Club  E.  Six  hundred 
dollars  a  year  are  required,  chiefly  to  cover  the  ver}'  inade- 
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quate  salary  of  the  devoted  teacher,  who  refuses  to  interrupt 
his  work  even  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Board  of  Education  granted  the 
Association  the  use,  during  evening  hours,  of  the  playgrounds 
and  certain  classrooms  in  one  of  the  public  schools  on  the 
lower  East  Side.  Here  clubs  of  young  people  have  since 
assembled  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Winifred  Buck,  who, 
like  Mr.  Willard,  had  had  much  experience  with  similar  work 
at  the  University  Settlement.  Some  250  children  have  thus 
been  taken  in  from  the  streets,  healthily  amused,  and  influ¬ 
enced  for  good;  and  were  workers  and  funds  to  be  had  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  work  might  be  vastly  extended.  It  was  pio¬ 
neer  work  in  a  very  important  sense,  for  in  no  other  instance 
had  the  Board  permitted  the  use  of  the  schools  for  any  except 
its  own  purposes.  But  the  success  of  the  experiment  quickly 
justified  it,  and  was  one  of  the  convincing  arguments  for  the 
recent  opening  of  school  playgrounds  during  the  summer 
months.  Some  day  it  may  be  looked  back  upon  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  great  historical  interest.  Many  difficulties  lie 
in  the  way  of  a  general,  varied,  and  constant  utilization  of  the 
big  buildings  which,  except  in  school  hours,  now  stand  dark 
and  empty  amid  the  teeming  streets  and  tenements  of  our 
poorer  quarters.  But  the  first  step  has  been  taken  and,  we 
believe,  the  difficulties  which  now  deter  from  further  steps 
will  gradually  disappear  as  the  public  grows  better  informed 
about  the  needs  of  our  poorer  citizens  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  safely  met. 

The  dues  of  the  members  of  the  Association  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  its  general  expenses — rent,  printing,  sta¬ 
tionery.  and  postage,  and  the  assistant  secretary’s  salarj'. 
From  the  same  fund  the  outlays  of  the  lecture  and  house 
committees  have  also  been  defrayed.  But  nothing  remains 
for  other  purposes.  Therefore  any  committee  is  allowed 
to  gather  such  money  as  it  may  require,  and  to  expend  it  as  it 
wills  through  a  treasurer  of  its  own,  merely  rendering  from 
time  to  time  an  account  to  the  treasurer  of  the  association. 
This  plan  is  found  to  work  very  well.  People  are  more  ready 
to  give  money  to  further  some  definite  enterprise  than  to  sup- 
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port  a  society  as  such.  The  interest  of  those  who  undertake 
any  sort  of  task  is,  we  find,  increased,  not  lessened,  by  the 
assumption  of  the  whole  responsibility  for  its  success.  And, 
again,  by  this  subdivision  of  effort  and  concentration  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  Association  always  knows  just  where  it 
stands  financially,  and  does  not  risk  embarrassment  when  it 
steps  into  a  new  field.  During  the  past  year  the  art  com¬ 
mittee  raised  three  thousand  dollars  for  its  own  needs,  while 
the  Tombs  school,  the  portfolio,  and  the  evening  clubs  com¬ 
mittees  also  supported  themselves. 

Many  teachers  are  now  members  of  the  Association 
and  some  of  them  are  members  of  its  committees. 
Hut  it  has  been  decided  after  careful  consideration 
that  they  shall  not  be  eligible  to  its  executive  coun¬ 
cil.  The  Association  is  distinctly  a  laymen’s  society. 
Its  very  reason  for  existence  is  that  a  non-professional 
as  well  as  non-political  body  of  citizens  may  be  of  peculiar 
.service  in  a  democratic  community — looking  at  school 
affairs  with  profound  interest  and  with  growing  intelli¬ 
gence.  but  looking  at  them  from  the  outside,  stimulating  and 
guiding  puldic  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing 
it  in  the  ear  of  educational  and  legislative  authorities.  The 
presence  of  teachers  among  our  members,  and  the  advice  and 
help  which  they  can  give  in  unofficial  ways,  we  count  as  very 
great  benefits.  But  to  put  them  on  our  executive  council 
would,  we  feel,  destroy  our  character  as  an  absolutely  disin¬ 
terested  body  of  citizens.  It  would  also  place  us  in  a  false 
position,  as  assuming  to  have  ])rofessional  knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom.  And,  besides,  such  teachers  might  find  themselves  in 
an  embarrassing  position  should  there  be  any  friction  between 
our  society  and  the  school  authorities.  But  these  reasons  do 
not  hold  good  with  regard  to  theadvisory  hoard,  which  has  i  o 
real  responsibility  for  our  acts;  and  several  men  and  women 
prominent  in  the  city’s  educational  system  have  honored  us 
by  acqepting  places  on  this  board. 

This  is  not  a  complete  outline  of  the  work  which  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Educational  Association  has  already  attempted— much 
less,  of  that  which  it  hopes  soon  to  attempt.  For  example. 
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no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  ways  in  which  many  of  our 
members,  and  especially  those  who  form  our  school  visiting 
committees,  try  to  educate  themselves  for  their  tasks.  But 
the  general  character  of  our  aims  and  efforts  has  been  indi¬ 
cated;  and  attention  may  again  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  the  fruit  of  a  natural  growth  determined  by  special 
local  conditions,  and  not  of  cut-and-dried  theories  as  to  what 
a  society  which  wishes  to  help  the  public  schools  should  be  or 
should  do.  The  needs,  the  resources,  and  the  desires  of  each 
community  differ;  and  they  should  be  allowed  gradually  to 
develop  the  policy  of  associations  similar  to  our  own. 

For  such  success  as  we  have  thus  far  achieved,  in  the  schools 
and  with  the  public,  we  are  deeply  indel)ted  to  the  constant 
encouragement  and  help  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of 
many  others  among  the  school  officials  of  New  York,  includ¬ 
ing  the  City  Superintendent,  Dr.  Maxwell.  Their  friendship 
and  their  expressions  of  belief  in  the  need  for  a  non-profes¬ 
sional  society  as  an  intermediary,  acting  in  both  directions, 
between  themselves  and  the  uninformed  public,  are  our  best 
rewards  and  our  best  encouragements  to  further  and  more 
energetic  effort.  While  trying  to  broaden  our  work  in  as 
many  special  directions  as  possible,  we  hope  never  to  forget 
that  our  main  task  is  to  stir  the  people  of  New  York  to  a 
deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools;  or  that  next  in  importance  is  the  task  of  showing 
our  school  authorities  that  the  public  is  watching  them,  ready 
to  criticise  should  occasion  warrant,  but,  being  well  aware  of 
the  immense  difficulties  which  attend  their  labors,  even  more 
ready  to  appreciate  and  applaud  when  these  labors  are  well 
performed.  To-day  they  are  being  performed  much  better 
than,  two  years  ago,  could  plausibly  be  expected.  May  no 
disasters  and  no  serious  checks  hamper  the  progress  which, 
after  many  years  of  apathy,  has  at  last  been  so  vigorously 
begun ! 

M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer 

PrF.SIDK.NT  of  TIIK  I’l'KI.IC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
New  York 
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THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  practically  recognized  in  the 
United  States  that  one  cannot  afford  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  training  teachers  without  becoming  more  or  less  familiar 
with  German  conditions  and  methods.  This  was  never  truer 
than  at  the  present  time.  But  one  who  goes  abroad  to  study 
education  now  must  evidently  do  so  for  a  different  reason 
than  would  have  been  valid  ten  years  ago,  or  even  one  year 
ago.  What  of  advantage  may  the  American  student  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  particularly  one  interested  in  the  higher  training 
of  teachers,  expect  to  find  at  the  present  time  in  German  uni¬ 
versities,  and  where  may  he  most  profitably  spend  his  time? 

The  eight  German  universities  where  education  can  be 
studied  at  the  present  time  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  having  theoretical  courses  only,  and  those  offering 
opportunities  for  practical  work  as  well.  To  the  former  class 
belong  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  and  Strassburg; 
to  the  latter  class  belong  those  of  Leipzig,  Jena,  Giessen, 
and  Heidelberg,  with  which  Halle  must  also  be  included  after 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  semester  of  the  present  year. 
Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  con¬ 
sider  merely  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Jena,  and  Halle.  The  rest  have 
no  features  not  possessed  by  one  of  these  four  and,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Gottingen,  offer  fewer  collateral  ad¬ 
vantages.  One  may,  of  course,  enjoy  Ziegler  of  Strassburg, 
in  his  standard  GcschicJite  dcr  Piidagogik,  as  well  as  in  his 
manly,  outspoken  addresses  on  Dcr  Deutsche  Student;  and 
learn  something  of  the  work  at  Giessen  from  Schiller’s  Haud- 
buch  dcr  praktiscJicn  Pddagogik.  I  have  been  strongly  advised 
to  visit  the  latter’s  seminar,  if  only  for  a  single  session. 
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At  the  University  of  Berlin  Professor  Paulsen  lectures  on 
Piidagogik  and  on  German  universities,  and  Privy-Councillor 
Miinch  on  the  art  of  teaching  in  general  and  on  methods  of 
teaching  various  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  One  may 
also  attend  lectures  on  catechetics  with  practice-teaching  and 
criticism  of  a  not  very  edifying  kind,  under  the  charge  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  theology;  and  may  hear  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  read  on  school  diseases.  Professor 
Miinch  is  a  gentleman  of  peculiarly  long  and  rich  experience 
in  teaching  and  supervision.  His  books,  as  for  example, 
U liter richts-Z id  und  Untcrridits-Kuiist,  and  Neue  Padago- 
gisdie  Beitragc,  are  recognized  everywhere  in  Germany  as  un¬ 
commonly  fine  and  readable  productions.  His  point  of  view 
is  naturally  that  of  the  school  inspector,  not  that  of  the  psy¬ 
chologist  or  the  philosopher.  His  plan  of  merely  lecturing  on 
methods  and  technique  seems  faulty.  Perhaps  nothing  else 
is  possible  in  Prussia  where  the  Cultus-Ministerium,  which 
has  practically  absolute  power  in  such  matters,  seems  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  plan  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools 
in  gymnasial  seminars  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  uni¬ 
versities.  In  one  respect,  however,  this  plan  of  lecturing  on 
practical  education  is  justified,  in  that  a  considerable  number 
of  those  attending  the  course  are  gymnasial  teachers,  fully 
able  to  appreciate  its  rich  suggestiveness.  The  aim  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paulsen  in  his  course  on  Piidagogik  seems  not  so  much 
the  technical  training  of  teachers  as  the  liberal  study  of  educa¬ 
tion.  His  treatment  is  distinctively  human.  The  view-point 
of  his  lectures  is  naturally  that  of  an  authority  on  the  history 
of  German  higher  education,  on  ethics  and  philosophy,  and 
it  seems  to  be  that  of  a  father  and  a  citizen  rather  than  that 
of  a  schoolmaster.  The  lectures  are  for  the  most  part  ele¬ 
mentary  and  introductory.  They  are  addressed,  though 
probably  with  unequal  effect,  to  boys  from  the  gymnasium 
as  well  as  to  men  and  women  who  have  taken  the  Doctor’s 
degree  in  American  and  German  universities.  To  have  heard 
Paulsen  is  a  high  privilege.  One  carries  away  from  his  audi¬ 
torium  an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  subject  in 
hand — whether  it  be  ethics,  education,  or  philosophy,  or  law 
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— as  a  branch  of  liberal  culture,  and  a  rare  sense  of  the  fine, 
true  nature  of  the  man  himself. 

In  Leipzig  a  more  extended  programme  is  offered.  It  is 
possible  there  to  attend  more  lectures  and  seminars  in  educa¬ 
tion  than  in  any  other  of  the  German  universities.  No  less 
than  eight  professors  or  lecturers  here  offer  courses  or  assist 
in  the  work  of  criticism.  But  there  is  a  certain  disadvantage 
attaching  to  the  fact  that  none  of  these  professors  regards 
education  as  his  principal  subject;  education  being  obliged  to 
take  the  cruml)s  falling  from  the  tables  of  theology,  philoso¬ 
phy,  ethics,  medicine,  and  practical  school  work.  The  most 
valuable  courses  of  the  present  semester  are  a  course  in  the 
history  of  modern  (German)  educational  theory  by  a  brilliant 
and  scholarly  young  professor  named  Barth,  who  has  just 
been  promoted  to  his  present  position,  and  the  theoretical 
and  practical  seminars.  The  theoretical  seminar,  conducted 
by  Vdlkelt,  was  occupied,  when  I  visited  it,  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Herbart’s  Science  of  education,  and  was  attended 
chiefly  by  elementary  school-teachers  of  the  city,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  hundred  or  more.  The  practical  seminar,  together 
with  a  course  in  didactics,  is  in  charge  of  the  venerable  Rich¬ 
ter,  whom  a  considerable  number  of  English-speaking 
teachers  remember  with  kindly  feelings.  The  sixty  men  who 
are  members  of  this  seminar  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  or  working  for  the  Doctor’s  degree,  or 
both.  They  are  divided  about  equally  into  three  groups,  for 
])ractical  work  in  classics,  modern  languages,  and  sciences, 
respectively:  the  classical  group  being  in  charge  of  Direktor 
Richter,  and  the  others  being  assigned  to  two  of  his  gym- 
nasial  teachers.  The  first  impression  made  upon  me  by  a 
brief  visit  to  this  seminar  was  that  the  work  required  of  and 
done  by  its  members  was  not  so  great  in  quantity  or 
so  fine  in  quality  as  that  which  I  had  observed  in  the 
seminar  at  the  Jena  gymnasium,  conducted  by  Rektor 
Dr.  Richter,  or  in  Halle  under  Direktor  Fries.  But  such  a 
comparison  was  a  little  unfair,  for  the  students  who  happened 
to  compose  the  Jena  seminar  (four  years  ago)  were  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  set  of  men,  four  out  of  five  of  them  having  the  Doc- 
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tor’s  degree,  and  all  of  them  having  the  advantage  of  attend¬ 
ance  upon  Rein’s  seminar  as  well  as  Richter’s;  those  at  Halle, 
too,  were  all  engaged  in  teaching,  while  the  Leipzig  men  were 
all  burdened  with  their  other  university  studies.  So  much  re¬ 
garding  the  Leipzig  seminar  seems  clear;  the  criticism  is 
scholarly  and  in  no  sense  formal,  method  is  distinctly  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  subject-matter,  the  standards  are  high;  and  if 
there  be  less  esprit  dc  corps,  there  is  also  a  wholesome  avoid¬ 
ance  of  educational  fanaticism,  and  if  less  participation  by  the 
students  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  seen,  there  is  also  less  danger 
of  profitless  discussion. 

Jena  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been  a  sort  of  Mecca  for 
American  and  English  pedagogues.  The  English-speaking 
contingent  in  Rein’s  seminar  at  the  present  time  numhers  ten 
persons,  of  whom  four  are  women.  In  point  of  size  the 
seminar  seems  to  hold  its  own  from  year  to  year,  though  it  is 
remarkable  to  note  the  persistence  of  a  majority  of  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  visitor  to  this  seminar  is  struck  with  the  vitality — 
or  something  very  like  vitality — which  is  one  of  its  distinctive 
features.  In  spite  of  poverty,  that  kept  the  Uchnngsschulc  in 
an  old  shack  ten  years  before  a  suitable  building  could  be 
secured,  and  that  made  it  impossible  to  secure  or  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  the  best  teachers;  and  thus  made  the  “prac¬ 
tice  school  ”  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  a  “  model  school  ’’ : 
that  confined  the  .scope  of  the  school  to  not  more  than  three 
elementary  grades  at  once,  and  those  composed  of  peasant 
children;  in  spite  of  the  large  proportion  of  foreign  members, 
who,  whether  English,  Servians.  Rulgarians,  or  Americans, 
are  always  more  or  less  limited  in  their  power  to  contribute 
to  the  teaching  or  the  criticisms;  in  spite  of  a  pretty  strong 
feeling,  among  both  Germans  and  Americans,  against  the 
“  Herbartian  school  ” — a  feeling  of  “  imperfect  sympathy  ” 
which  is  found  not  seldom,  especially  among  secondary- 
school  and  university  teachers,  and  which  runs  all  the  way 
from  good-natured  skepticism,  to  distru.st.  ho.stility,  and  even 
bitterness. — and  finally,  in  spite  of  a  tendency,  which  is  always 
present  in  elementary  training  work,  to  exalt  form  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  substance, — to  make  the  work  center  around  the 
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formal  steps  of  instruction  instead  of  the  self-activity  of  the 
child, — the  Jena  seminar  lives  and  thrives  and  makes  disciples 
in  two  continents.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  place 
where  the  criticism  of  work  exclusively  elementary  is  carried 
on  so  seriously,  with  such  system  and  with  such  eclat.  No¬ 
where  else  have  the  traditions  of  the  Kriticum  been  so  faith¬ 
fully  preserved, — with  its  minutely  elaborated,  often  tedious, 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  written  self-criticism  of  the 
Prakticant,  the  written  criticism  by  the  special  critic,  the  open 
discussion,  and  the  final  summing  up  by  the  director, — all  of 
which  are  seen  to-day  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  that 
adopted  by  Stoy  fifty  years  ago.  Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  can  one  find  such  loyalty  to  a  master  and  to  a 
“  school  ”  as  at  Jena  and  among  those  who  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  the  Jena  seminar.  What  is  the  explanation 
of  this?  Partly,  of  course,  the  personality  of  Professor  Rein 
— his  sincerity,  his  warm-heartedness,  his  tireless  working; 
partly,  too,  I  think,  the  fact  that  sincere  and  steadfast  loyalty 
to  anything  has  staying  power;  partly,  the  fact  that  if  one  is  to 
swear  by  any  master,  Herbart,  and  what  Herbart  stands  for, 
is  a  safe  choice.  For  even  Paulsen,  who  is  as  far  as  any  sound 
educationist  can  be  from  being  a  Herbartian,  has  given  a 
good  reason  why  any  man  could  call  himself  a  Herbartian 
when  he  wrote  of  Dorpfeld  (I  am  giving  the  substance  from 
memory),  “  He  called  himself  a  Herbartian,  I  suppose  be¬ 
cause  he  valued  truth  more  than  freedom,  believing  that  hav¬ 
ing  truth  he  would  also  possess  freedom.”  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  at  Jena  are  not  confined  to  the  seminar.  Professor  Rein 
gives  courses  on  psychology,  didactics,  and  ethics.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eucken  offers  an  interesting  course  on  the  history  of 
modern  (German)  educational  theories,  in  which,  with  de¬ 
lightful  agreement,  he  makes  the  Herbartian  educational 
theory  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole. 

The  Seminar  Praccptornm,  founded  by  August  Hermann 
Francke,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  first  parent  of  the 
University  seminar,  soon  to  be  revived  in  the  University  of 
Halle  under  Direktor  Fries.  Between  Francke  and  Fries 
stand  the  names  of  Niemeyer,  co-worker  with  Pestalozzi  and 
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author  of  classic  works  on  education;  Wolf,  the  philologist 
and  director  of  the  old  teachers’  seminar  in  the  University, 
and  Frick,  who,  as  director  of  the  Francke  Institutions,  con¬ 
ducted  the  seminary  for  teachers  (1881-92)  which  still  flour¬ 
ishes  under  his  successor.  It  has  borne  excellent  fruit,  both 
of  teachers  and  of  writings.  Halle  is  thus  good  educational 
soil.  The  quarterly  Lehr  Proben  und  Lehrgange,  to  mention 
one  more  example  of  the  latter,  has  now  reached  over  fifty 
numbers,  many  of  which  are  valuable  to  any  student  of  educa¬ 
tion,  though  written  for  German  needs.  Moreover,  the 
varied  educational  institutions  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  director  offer  richer  opportunities  for  observation  and 
practice  than  can  be  had  in  any  other  seminar  in  Germany. 
The  seminar  itself  is  conducted  in  a  style  that  might  win  the 
tolerance  if  not  the  approval  of  the  most  ardent  of  those  who 
believe,  with  Friedrich  August  Wolf,  that  the  one  thing 
needful  for  a  teacher  is:  Habc  Geist  rind  Wtssc  Geist  an  weeken. 
In  this  seminar,  as  I  observed  it,  a  fair  balance  between  matter 
and  methcKl  was  preserved;  the  printed  guide  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  practice  lesson  ^  was  the  best  I  had  ever  seen ; 
nothing  was  read  in  this  seminar,  though  brief  notes  were 
used;  the  two-hour  session  was  occupied  not  merely  with 
criticism  of  practice  lessons,  but  also  with  the  review  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  articles  and  books;  the  whole  was  pervaded  by  a 
crisp  air  of  common  sense,  tempered  by  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration,  and  in  short  with  the  business  ability,  wisdom, 
experience,  and  tact  of  the  director  himself.  It  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  henceforth  the  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  seminar,  together  with 
the  lectures  by  Professor  Fries  on  the  history  of  education  and 
on  various  other  branches  of  educational  science.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  Americans  studying  education  in  Germany 
should  spend  at  least  a  semester  in  Halle.  They  should  at 
least  by  all  means  make  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Fries. 

What  opportunities  are  open  to  women  in  these  lines? 
Women  in  Germany,  as  is  well  known,  labor  under  some  dis¬ 
advantages — under  more,  in  fact,  than  in  any  other  civilized 

'Given  in  full  in  Fries’s  Die  Vorbildnitg  der  Lehrer,  p.  172-173,  Munich,  1896. 
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country  on  the  Continent  of  Rurope.  But  the  tide  is  rapidly 
turning  in  their  favor,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  Ameri¬ 
can  women  have  done  much  to  Ijring  about  the  change.  It 
is  even  reported  that  at  Gottingen  there  are  now  given  to 
American  women,  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  privileges  which 
are  not  given  to  German  women,  as  such,  on  any  terms.  At 
Leipzig,  some  years  ago,  a  woman  was  graduated  in  law,  but 
no  woman  is  at  present  studying  education.  Halle  is  re¬ 
ported  as  being  likely  to  admit  women  in  the  near  future. 
In  Berlin  women  may  receive  a  certificate  of  having  attended 
lectures,  and  many  attend  the  lectures  of  university  professors 
and  others  in  the  Victoria  Lyceum.  At  Jena,  where  there 
is  a  tradition  that  the  university  walls  would  tumble  down  if 
entered  by  a  woman,  it  has  just  been  decided  that  while 
women  may  not  be  admitted  to  lectures  they  may  come  up 
for  examination  for  the  Doctor’s  degree  on  identical  terms 
with  men,  a  regulation  which,  considering  the  comple¬ 
mentary'  opportunities  offered  in  other  universities,  and  the 
privilege  of  receiving  private  lessons  from  university  pro¬ 
fessors,  which  is  sometimes  given,  and  of  full  membership  in 
the  seminar,  is  not  so  empty  as  it  seems. 

The  collateral  advantages — and  disadvantages — to  be 
found  in  these  universities,  and  in  the  communities  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Berlin  and  Leip¬ 
zig  are  comparatively  cosmopolitan.  Halle  and  Jena  are 
comparatively  “  small  townish,”  but  each  is  only  relatively 
so.  If  the  purpose  of  the  student  is  to  .see  life,  or  at 
least  to  see  German  life,  and  to  form  some  just  concep¬ 
tion  of  German  character,  he  can  hardly  do  worse  than 
confine  himself  to  any  one  of  these  places.  The  word 
“German”  is  a  general  term!  it  is  like  the  word  “dog.” 
which,  as  Professor  Laurie  says,  denotes  “  all  dogs  and  no 
dog.”  The  Prussian  represents  one  type;  the  Bavarian,  quite 
another:  the  Hamburger  differs  from  the  Berliner,  and  both 
differ  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Hanoverian.  In  dialect,  cook¬ 
ing,  temper,  customs,  local  history,  and  heroes,  as  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  coldness  toward  the  present  emperor,  they  are  widely 
different.  They  should  be  studied  as  such.  The  sense  of 
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oppression  under  the  Prussian  regime  is  hard  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  to  resist.  In  Berlin,  at  least,  he  is  in  no  small  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  “  run  in  ”  by  the  police,  and  he  learns  to 
steer  clear  of  them,  especially  if  in  trouble.  He  forms 
the  habit  of  watching  the  police  to  see  if  they  are  watch¬ 
ing  him,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  function  of  the  Prussian 
jjolice  to  interfere  with  people  who  want  to  do  right  rather 
than  to  protect  them  against  those  who  want  to  do  wrong. 
The  American  chafes  under  the  mediaeval  library  arrange¬ 
ments,  whereby,  among  other  things,  he  must  (practically) 
put  in  his  orders  a  day  or  two  before  he  wants  his  books. 
And  in  the  matter  of  school  visitation  he  is  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  delays  and  omissions  of  the  Power  that  is  pro¬ 
tecting  the  schools  against  his  inroads.  One  who  is  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  recent  regulations  naturally  applies  to  the  Cultus 
Minister  for  a  permit  to  see  such  schools  as  he  wishes  to 
study.  Now  all  the  world  knows  that  no  one  ever  received 
a  reply  from  the  Ministerium  in  less  than  ten  days,  corre¬ 
spondence  being  conducted  seemingly  on  a  decimal  system. 
In  my  own  case,  after  duly  waiting,  I  was  informed  that  all 
further  negotiations  must  be  conducted  through  the  United 
States  Embassy.  I  repaired  to  the  Embassy  and  found  that 
I  must  designate  beforehand  the  particular  schools  through¬ 
out  Prussia  which  I  wished  to  visit;  that  no  request  for  a 
general  permit  would  be  considered  by  the  Ministerium;  and 
that  it  was  thought  politic  not  to  trouble  the  Ministerium 
with  more  separate  requests  than  was  necessary.  To  one 
wishing  to  study  a  particular  subject  in  a  number  of  schools 
of  vary  ing  types,  and  likely  to  be  ignorant,  until  after  having 
talked  with  teachers  in  the  course  of  his  visitation,  as  to  the 
best  schools  to  visit,  this  regulation  presented  a  real  obstacle 
to  efYective  work.  The  result  was  that  a  somewhat  formi¬ 
dable  array  of  schools  was  sent  in  at  a  venture ;  that  after  some 
delay  a  permit  was  received  covering  many  of  the  schools 
asked  for — a  veiy^  respectable  number;  that,  when  too  late,  it 
was  discovered  that  important  schools  had  been  omitted,  and 
that,  the  circumlocution  regarding  this  supplementary  group 
having  a  little  longer  radius  than  that  of  the  first,  the  per- 
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mission,  when  it  arrived,  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  service. 
The  American  who  wishes  to  visit  Prussian  schools  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  become  thoroughly  posted  on  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  schools,  on  their  names  and  relative  values, 
before  he  sails  from  home,  and  to  begin  to  seek  permission 
at  least  as  soon  as  he  lands  on  Prussian  soil.  In  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  and  everywhere  else  in  the 
Empire,  one  breathes  a  purer  air,  has  more  sunshine,  and  is 
freer  in  every  way  than  on  the  sandy  plain  of  the  Prussian 
capital.  One  may  visit  schools  till  he  is  tired  of  life  without 
delays  and  without  restriction,  no  greater  formality  being  re¬ 
quired  than  simply  asking  permission  of  the  director  or  city 
school  superintendent.  It  should  be  added  that  the  relative 
inaccessibility,  which  is  doubtless  very  necessary,  of  the  Cul- 
tus  Minister  is  found  in  none  of  the  other  parties  concerned — 
neither  in  the  Embassy, — to  whose  courteous  secretaries  one 
finds  himself  under  great  obligations, — nor  in  those  having 
charge  of  schools.  I  have  never  seen  and  have  never  heard 
of  a  German  school  principal  or  school-teacher  who  would 
not,  with  cordiality,  place  himself  and  all  that  he  had  at  the 
disposal  of  his  guest.  This  cordiality  extends  even  to 
women,  though  not  without  evidences  that  the  visitation  of 
schools  by  women  is  an  uncommon  thing.  One  American 
woman  who  asked  for  permission  to  visit  a  class  of  boys,  was 
placed  behind  a  curtain,  where,  in  decent  seclusion,  she  could 
see  a  segment  of  the  backs  of  the  class  and  hear  much  of  what 
was  going  on.  The  memory  of  the  uniform  kindly  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  Germany  is  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  fruits  of  a  sojourn  abroad. 

The  practice  of  school  visitation  does  not  seem  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  among  American  students  in  Germany.  Yet  there  is 
much  to  see  of  great  value.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  the 
realschulen,  the  continuation  schools,  the  kindergartens;  in 
Charlottenburg  an  oberrealschule;  in  Leipzig,  a  training 
school  for  manual-training  teachers,  a  school  for  weak- 
minded  children,  trade  schools,  and  business  colleges  of  vari¬ 
ous  types;  in  Jena  a  gymnasium,  in  which,  unfortunately, 
there  is  not  at  present  a  teachers’  seminar,  the  Stoy  Institute. 
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which  exhibits  a  different  denomination  of  Herbartianism 
from  that  found  in  the  Uebungsschule,  and  a  school  for  fee¬ 
ble-minded  children,  are  types  of  institutions  which  are  well 
worth  study.  And  no  American  teacher  should  fail  to  come 
into  as  close  contact  as  possible  with  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  richly  endowed  and  finely  trained  teachers  of  Germany,  in 
many  of  whom  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  power  Geist  zu 
xvecken  has  reached  its  highest  development.  I  may  add  that 
not  the  least  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  a  year  or  so  in 
Germany  is  the  opportunities  it  is  likely  to  afford  of  meeting 
Americans.  This  is  true  particularly  if  one  spends  the  price 
of  a  ticket  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago  in  railway  fare 
and  visits  the  chief  centers,  though  in  Berlin  alone  he  will  find 
more  Americans  well  worth  meeting  than  he  can  possibly  find 
time  to  cultivate,  even  if  they  had  time  to  be  cultivated.  On 
one  occasion,  for  example,  there  happened  to  be  present  at 
one  of  Paulsen’s  lectures  .on  Pddagogik,  one  college  president, 
two  Harvard  professors,  a  Harvard  Ph.  D.,  a  Princeton 
graduate  in  his  sixth  semester  at  Berlin,  a  fellow  of  Chicago 
University,  three  former  professors  of  education,  and  not  less 
than  ten  other  Americans  of  both  sexes. 

The  libraries  of  Germany  are  at  first  disappointing,  that  is, 
until  you  cease  to  expect  to  get  what  you  want  when  you 
want  it.  They  contain  few  books  in  foreign  languages,  even 
about  German  schools,  and  few  new  books  in  any  language. 
I  was  told  that  I  must  order  Paulsen’s  Einleitung  six  months 
in  advance.  The  Educational  Review  I  found  nowhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  Jena.  Rein’s  Encyclopaedisches  Handbiich  is  not  found 
on  the  reference  shelves  in  Berlin  and  Halle.  Nevertheless, 
to  one  not  familiar  with  German  standard  or  periodical  edu¬ 
cational  literature,  old  and  new,  there  is  naturally  no  better 
place  than  Germany  in  which  to  make  a  beginning,  and  it 
was  never  truer  than  at  the  present  time  that  one  can  hardly 
prepare  himself  thoroughly  and  economically  for  the  work  of 
training  teachers  without  being  in  touch  with  the  types  of 
this  literature  and  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  has  sprung. 
Nowhere  has  the  subject  of  education  received  more  scien¬ 
tific.  faithful,  loving  attention  than  at  the  hands  of  German 
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schoolmasters.  The  memoirs  and  works  of  Diesterweg, 
Kellner,  Wiese,  Kehr,  Dorpfeld,  Frick,  not  to  mention  those 
other  Germans  who  belong  as  much  to  the  world  at  large  as 
to  their  own  land,  will  richly  repay  the  reading  of  American 
students.  As  for  the  newer  literature,  if  the  degree  of  edu¬ 
cational  activity  may  be  gauged  by  the  output  of  literature, 
the  whole  Empire  is  one  educational  hotbed.  Professor 
Rein  has  estimated  that  in  Germany  no  less  than  3600  books 
and  brochures  on  the  subject  of  education  were  published  in 
the  year  1896-97,  not  including  the  regular  issues  of  250  edu¬ 
cational  periodicals;  and  a  small,  though  still  discouraging, 
per  cent,  of  all  this  literature  is  worth  reading. 

After  all,  much  of  what  one  hears  and  sees  in  any  foreign 
land  must  naturally  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  “  nega¬ 
tive  ”  knowledge.  In  no  province  is  the  contrast  between 
the  civilization  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  more  clearly 
apparent  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  young.  In  Germany 
the  Teutonic  faculty  for  “  drawing  the  line  ”  not  only  sepa¬ 
rates  families  from  each  other  by  impassable  barriers,  but,  in 
the  same  family,  as  it  were,  puts  the  father  into  one  class,  the 
mother  into  another,  and  the  children  into  another.  Too 
often  it  happens  that  what  the  children  shall  eat  and  wear  is 
determined,  not  so  much  by  bo<lily  needs  as  by  considerations 
of  taste — by  what  is  (i.  c.,  always  has  been)  thought  proper 
for  children,  as  a  class,  to  eat  and  wear.  “  Children  may  not 
eat  eggs  or  butter.”  “  Soup-meat  is  children’s  meat.”  At 
home  and  at  school  the  child  finds  himself  looked  down  upon 
— the  teacher  is  up  there,  he  is  down  here.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  in  the  schools  of  the  common  people.  The 
notions  of  “  children’s  rights  ”  or  of  the  “  divinity  in  the 
child,”  or  that  “  every  child  should  be  at  each  stage  what  the 
stage  calls  for,”  will  not  find,  I  dare  to  say,  many  adherents 
among  German  parents  or  teachers  for  some  time  to  come. 
To  an  American,  who  of  course  has  plenty  of  characteristic 
faults  of  his  own,  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  obtuseness  in 
dealing  with  children  on  the  part  of  German  elders  as  a  class; 
they  seem  slow  to  see  the  signs  of  inevitable  revolt  under  a 
regime  of  “  divine  right  ”;  slow  to  detect  the  growth  of  dis- 
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honesty  under  pressure,  or  the  lack  of  respect  for  those  whose 
chief  claim  to  respect  is  position  or  age,  and  slow  to  feel  the 
difference  between  agreement  and  suppressed  dissent,  be¬ 
tween  obedience  and  submission.  ^loreover,  educational  re¬ 
forms  in  other  countries  suffer  various  peculiar  limitations; 
and  the  problems  of  civilization,  while  essentially  the  same 
everywhere,  are  wont  to  appear  in  varying  forms  and  to  re¬ 
quire  different  treatment  under  different  political  and  social 
conditions.  From  all  of  which  it  follows  that  very  much 
that  the  American  student  abroacl  hears  in  lectures,  reads  in 
books,  and  sees  in  practice,  must  be  regarded  as  being  no 
longer,  or  not  yet,  or  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  reversed  .sense 
applicable  to  conditions  in  his  own  country,  and  that,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  more  perfectly  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
things  abroad,  the  less  equipped  he  will  be  for  service  at 
home. 

With  all  its  limitations,  however,  Germany,  in  my  opinion, 
offers  to  the  student  of  education  advantages  that  he  should 
not  lightly  forego.  And  not  the  least  among  these  is  one 
which  will  sum  up  much  of  what  has  gone  before,  viz.,  the 
advantage  of  living  for  a  time  in  a  country  where  teaching  is 
a  profession;  where  teachers  of  all  kinds  are  obliged  to  be 
professionally  trained,  and  where  the  arrangements  for  the 
higher  training  of  the  teacher,  while  not  as  yet  satisfactory 
to  anyone,  are  at  least  worthy  of  the  respect  of  all.  With  us, 
in  spite  of  the  history  of  the  pa.st  ten  years,  this  principle  is  on 
trial  for  its  life.  There  are  still  a  few  American  teachers  who 
honestly  believe  that  the  money  spent  on  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  and  on  the  study  of  education  ought  to 
be  spent  on  other  special  departments  of  knowledge — a 
scheme  which  most  people  now  know  to  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  in  important  particulars.  There  are  others 
who  believe  in  the  training  of  teachers  by  special  agencies  and 
assign  the  word  “  professional  ”  a  definite  content,  but  who 
lay  chief  emphasis  upon  imitation  and  “  common  sen.se  ”  as 
elements  in  such  training — the  weak  point  of  which.  T  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  lies  partly  in  its  conceit,  and  partly  in  a  psycho¬ 
logical  error  as  to  the  genesis  and  di.stribution  of  “  common 
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sense.”  And  there  are  doubtless  others  who  place  undue  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  grasping  of  general  principles, — forget¬ 
ting  that  der  Weg  zur  HoUe  mit  Abstractionen  gepdastert  ist, — 
particularly  the  road  to  pedagogical  perdition.  But  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  problem  has  moved  farther  toward  solution.  No¬ 
where  else,  certainly,  than  in  Germany,  is  it  possible  to  gain 
a  more  vivid  appreciation  of  the  truth  that  (personality 
always  being  taken  for  granted)  scholarship  is  the  indispen¬ 
sable  basis  of  all  educational  fruitfulness,  and  that  educational 
theory  is  simply  the  capitalized  common  sense — not  of  you  or 
of  me  only,  but — of  all  who  have  had  thoughtful  experience. 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Hoard  ok  Examiners,  Department  of  Education 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HERBART’S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  HIS  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  THEORY 

While  the  philosophy  of  Herbart  has  chiefly  historical  in¬ 
terest,  his  educational  theory  is  a  widespread  and  wholesome 
influence  in  present  educational  thought.  His  educational 
theory  seems  to  be  much  sounder  than  the  philosophy  on 
which  it  is  based.  Herbartians  themselves  are  accustomed  to 
reject  his  philosophy,  or  to  constrain  it  to  modern  Herbartian 
educational  theory.  Yet  in  so  far  as  Herbartian  educational 
theory  is  Herbartian,  and  not  a  transformation  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  sounder  e<lucational  philosophy,  the  exact  meas¬ 
ure  of  its  weakness  and  its  strength  is  found  in  Herbartian 
philosophy. 

The  perpetual  problem  of  philosophy  is.  What  is  ultimate 
reality?  From  the  beginning  of  thought  reality  has  been 
chased  back  either  into  an  ultimate  substance  or  an  ultimate 
activity.  In  the  one  case  substance  is  the  origin  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity;  in  the  other  the  activity  is  the  origin  of  the  substance. 
These  two  streams  of  thought — materialism  and  idea,li§m — 
in  wide  meanderings,  have  come  down  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  present.  Parmenides  and  Heraclitus  may  be  taken  as  an¬ 
cient  types  of  these  opposing  theories,  and  Herbart  and 
Hegel  as  modern  representatives. 

Herbart’s  philosophy  arose  out  of  direct  opposition  to 
Hegel’s  doctrine  of  unity  and  reality.  All  along  from  the 
beginning  of  thought  the  multiplicity  which  philosophy  had 
sought  to  bring  into  unity,  thus  to  discover  the  ultimate 
reality,  had  more  and  more  appeared  in  the  form  of  irrepres¬ 
sible  contradictories;  as  that  between  substance  and  attribute, 
whole  and  part,  cause  and  effect;  and  especially  that  between 
subject  and  object,  individual  and  universal,  real  and  ideal. 
Multiplicity  had  been  reduced  to  duality;  but  to  a  duality 
whose  terms  seemed  to  be  utterly  contradictory,  since  sub- 
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ject  and  object,  individual  and  universal,  ideal  and  real  are 
nnitually  exclusive.  In  this  corttradiction  further  progress 
toward  ultimate  unity  and  reality  seemed  impossible. 

But  just  in  this  polarity  of  opposing  ideas  Hegel  claimed 
to  find  the  ultimate  unity  and  reality  desired.  He  did 
not  locate  reality  in  either  of  the  terms  of  the  dualism,  at¬ 
tributing  primary  reality  to  the  one  and  secondary  to  the 
other;  but  he  claimed  that  the  unity  and  reality  of  a  thing  are 
its  dualitv  as  manifested  in  its  polarity — in  its  tension  be¬ 
tween  subject  and  object,  ideal  and  real,  individual  and  uni¬ 
versal.  Inner  contradiction  is  the  very  nature  of  a  thing; 
without  it  there  could  be  no  movement,  no  life,  no  develop¬ 
ment.  In  this  Hegel  returns  to  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus. 
Reality,  with  Hegel,  is  activity  and  not  substance. 

Herbart  rejected  this  dual  unity  as  no  unity  at  all,  and  that 
reality  as  no  reality  which  merely  hangs  in  the  air  as  activity; 
and  substitutes  the  monad,  utterly  simple,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  parts  or  attributes,  and  without  the  power  of  inner 
development.  It  is  the  mere  corpse  of  the  monad  of 
Leibniz.  Absolute  reality  mu.st  be  found  in  absolute  unity, 
rejecting  all  diversity.  Hence  the  Herbartian  monad  is 
merely  a  resisting  point.  As  Mr.  Adams  puts  it,  it  has  a 
vigorous  vis  incrticc.  It  has  the  power  of  self-preservation, 
but  not  of  self-realization.  The  world  is  swarming  with  such 
monads — such  reals;  each  originally  different  from  every 
other,  and  all  in  vigorous  interaction  among  themselves. 

Thus  in  his  desperation  for  absolute  unity  and  reality  he 
accepts  infinite  multiplicity  and  abject  dependence,  or  un¬ 
reality.  He  pulverizes  the  universe  into  dead  reals;  but  which 
still,  by  some  miracle  or  other,  act  and  react  on  each  other. 
A  monad  cannot  react  unless  one  among  them  first  act.  or  un¬ 
less  some  power,  more  real  than  they,  bring  them  into  inter¬ 
action.  Herbart  unconsciously  assumes  what  he  consciously 
rejects;  namely,  the  principle  of  self-activity  as  the  ultimate 
reality.  For  how  else  could  this  world  of  swarming  monads 
dash  into  each  other  so  that  one  may  have  a  chance  to  prove 
its  reality  by  reacting  on  another?  And  with  Herbart,  too, 
the  soul  of  the  man  is  only  a  simple  monad  among  others — 
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not  a  self-respecting  but  a  self-preserving  monad.  The 
world  is  thus,  from  matter  to  spirit,  thoroughly  atomized, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  atomists;  and  the  effort  is 
made  to  reduce  the  system  of  the  interaction  of  the  reals  to 
mathematical  laws. 

Thus  Herbart,  in  opposing  the  vital  and  organic  unity  be¬ 
tween  ideal  and  real,  substituted  a  mechanical  duality  in 
which  unity  is  imjxjssible.  For  organic  unity  he  substitutes 
the  mechanical  unity  of  external  interaction.  With  Her¬ 
bart  the  self  to  be  educated  is  one  term  of  a  relation  standing 
over  against  another  which  exercises  an  external  influence 
upon  it.  It  is  not  a  germ  to  be  developed,  but  a  structure 
to  be  erected  by  external  carpentry — not  organism,  but 
mechanism.'  This  fnechanical  relation  between  monads,  or 
between  the  soul  and  the  world  which  lies  about  it,  may  be 
traced  as  the  single  thread  of  influence  which  shapes  all 
Herbartianism;  sometimes  for  the  better,  sometimes  for  the 
worse. 

For  the  better  decidedly  in  prompting  the  Herbartians  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  merely  formal  discipline  and  to  plead 
for  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  pupil  into  the  widest  possi¬ 
ble  touch  with  the  world  about  him. 

The  emphasis  given  to  enriching  the  course  of  study,  and 
to  the  value  of  knowledge  as  against  mere  formal  discipline, 
is  a  logical  result  of  the  Herbartian  doctrine  that  the  monad 
soul  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  external  world.  Her¬ 
bartian  philosophy  is  not  the  only  philosophy,  however,  and 
therefore  not  the  only  educational  theorj%  which  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  knowledge  in  the  process  of  development. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution,  through  the  categories  of  things 
and  environment,  and  the  nature  of  the  .self  as  de.scribed  by 
Fichte  and  Hegel,  lead  directly  to  the  same  pedagogical 
theorv'.  Everything  lives  in  and  through  other  things,  and 
the  self  is  the  organic  unity  of  this  self  and  the  other.  Such 
ideas  are  as  destructive  of  merely  formal  discipline  as  Her- 
bart’s  doctrine  of  the  utter  simplicity  and  helplessness  of  the 
soul.  Rut  the  Herbartians  could  not  emphasize  other  than 
what  they  did;  hence  their  emphasis  has  been  single  and  forci- 
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ble,  as  well  as  timely.  Thus  the  onesidedness  of  their  phi¬ 
losophy  works  to  correct  the  evil  of  a  onesided,  formal  scho¬ 
lastic  discipline.  Of  course  this  is  a  onesided  emphasis, 
which  must  be  checked  in  turn,  lest  the  second  condition  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

From  the  supreme  exaltation  of  the  external  over  the  in¬ 
ternal  it  is  obvious  why  the  Herbartians  divide  subjects  of 
study  into  “  moral  and  non-moral.”  They  champion  moral 
education,  but  the  moral  content  must  be  injected;  it  cannot 
be  supplied  by  the  pupil  in  the  construction  of  his  own 
thought  products.  Such  studies  as  history  and  literature 
have,  they  say,  moral  content;  while  nature  studies  have  no 
moral  virtue.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  novel  distinction. 
If  the  soul  to  be  educated  has  in  itself  no  moral  quality  how 
can  such  quality  be  found  in  other  souls  as  manifested  in  his¬ 
tory  and  literature?  If  nature'Studies  are  not  decidedly  moral 
in  their  tendency  they  should  be  banished  from  the  school¬ 
room.  Those  who  accredit  the  soul  in  itself  with  having 
ethical  strain,  or  self-urgency,  have  no  trouble  to  understand 
that  all  thought  processes,  in  whatever  subject,  are  essentially 
ethical  in  their  result. 

In  the  same  way  the  Herbartian  theory  of  interest  is  to  be 
explained.  Interest,  in  accordance  with  their  philosophy, 
resides  in  the  object  external  to  the  thinker.  Hence  the 
object  must  be  made  interesting  so  that  it  will  solicit  the 
learner.  Dr.  Dewey  has  treated  this  doctrine  quite  ade¬ 
quately  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Herbart  Society. 

«•  He  shows  that  the  old  doctrine  of  effort  and  the  Herbartian 
doctrine  of  interest  are  both  based  on  the  false  assumption 
that  what  is  to  be  learned  stands  somehow  mechanically  apart 
from  the  learner.  Here  again,  if  we  hold  that  the  pupil  is  in 
constant  strain  under  the  influence  of  an  ideal,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  how  the  object  becomes  interesting  as  an  element  in  the 
process  of  self-realization.  When  the  object  is  brought 
within  the  range*  of  the  pupil’s  outgoing  life — brought  as  a 
means  between  this  present  and  this  future  self — the  pupil 
takes  an  interest  in  the  object  because  of  his  primary  interest 
in  himself. 
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And  so  too  the  Herbartian  culture-epoch  theory  takes  its 
'  shape,  and  provokes  adverse  criticism,  under  the  theory  of  the 
external  and  mechanical  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  learner. 
It  would  immediately  take  higher  ground  and  forestall  all 
adverse  criticism  if  it  should  assume  for  its  standpoint  the 
psychological  unfolding  of  the  child  rather  than  the  objective 
materials  of  civilization. 

In  reading  Herbartian  discussions  of  apperception  one  can¬ 
not  avoid  noting  that  they  make  the  whole  process  one  of  in¬ 
teraction  among  ideas  which  are  somehow  apart  from  the 
learner.  The  whole  fanciful,  mythical,  and  amusing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  apperceptive  process  arises  from  an  effort  to  keep 
the  self  as  a  simple  thing  apart  from  other  things  which  play 
upon  it.  These  ideas  outside  the  mind  act  and  react  upon 
each  other  according  to  mathematical  and  physical  laws.  To 
make  the  process  thoroughly  simple  and  sound  it  must  be 
brought  within  the  process  of  life — reduced  to  that  process. 
The  Herbartians  speak  of  apperception  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  steps  in  education,  whereas  it  is  the  whole  process. 

The  close  connection  between  Herbart’s  philosophy  and 
his  pedagogy  can  be  shown  most  clearly  by  an  examination 
of  Herbartian  concentration  and  correlation.  In  reading  and 
hearing  the  countless  discussions  on  this  subject  for  the  past 
few  years  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  whole  matter  is 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  jumbled  up.  Note  the  confusion 
as  to  what  shall  be  the  core  of  concentration — whether  litera¬ 
ture,  or  history',  or  science,  or  Robinson  Crusoe.  But  de¬ 
spite  the  confusion  it  seems  clear  that  a  great  educational 
reform  is  being  wrought;  which  suggests  that  under  it  all 
there  is  a  substantial  truth  of  great  educational  value.  The 
best  results,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  till  we  clear  up  the 
confusion  by  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  these 
subjects. 

"  The  root  of  the  trouble  is  clearly  found  in  the  mechanical 
character  of  the  Herbartian  philosophy — its  substitution  of  a 
passive  monad,  which  has  only  the  power  of  self-preservation, 
for  a  soul  which  has  the  inherent  power  of  self-realization. 
Such  a  view  of  the  life  to  be  educated  necessitates  the  assuinp- 
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tion  that  subjects  of  study  have  distinct  fields  of  subject-mat¬ 
ter,  hearing  an  external  relation  to  each  other.  Granting  this 
materialistic  view  of  subject-matter,  the  confusion  spoken 
of  naturally  follows.  Then  we  search  in  vain  for  the  core  of 
concentration,  for  the  core  is  left  out;  or  rather  no  dead  thing 
can  have  a  core.  Then  correlation  means  external  con¬ 
nection. 

The  fact  is  that  no  subject  can  be  defined  by  circumscrip¬ 
tion,  for  it  has  no  definite  limited  field  of  subject-matter.  A 
subject  can  be  defined  only  by  stating  its  center. — that  which 
makes  its  subject, — its  circumference  cannot  be  given.  Each 
subject  of  study  claims  and  covers  the  universe,  and  yet  does 
not  exclude  any  other  subject;  for  subjects  are  constructions 
of  the  world  from  different  points  of  view.  What  subject  can 
claim  a  tree  or  a  tortoise,  or  a  man  or  a  mountain  for  its  own? 
Each  subject  works  over  in  its  own  way  the  whole  field  of 
truth.  All  is  plastic  to  the  creative  mind  that  constructs  sub¬ 
jects  for  its  own  purpose.  But  this  can  have  no  meaning  for 
strictly  Herbartian  pedagog)'.  Herbart  would  say  that  the 
world  is  to  be  received,  not  constructed. 

Let  it  be  further  observed,  as  fundamental  to  this  discus¬ 
sion,  that  the  point  of  view  which  determines  subjects  is  itself 
determined  by  the  tension  of  the  individual’s  life  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  self-realization,  which  tension  Herbart  rigidly  excludes 
from  his  psychology.  For  instance,  man,  in  striving  to  real¬ 
ize  his  ideal,  craves  and  seeks  the  revelation  of  that  ideal  in 
the  world  about  him,  being  organicallv  one  with  that  world; 
and  this  view  of  the  world,  when  embodied  in  language,  is 
called  literature.  Literature  claims  no  bounded  field  of  ex¬ 
ternal  material,  nor  has  it  any  respect  for  fancied  limits  set 
up  by  other  subjects.  With  geology,  it  claims  the  pebble; 
with  geography,  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun;  with 
astronomy,  the  stars;  with  botany,  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the 
lily  of  the  valley;  with  history,  the  heroic  struggle  and  the 
crowning  victory\  In  a  given  attitude  and  tension  of  life  the 
whole  world  is  transfigured,  and  we  call  it  literature  or  art  or 
beauty,  as  the  more  special  form  may  require. 

Man  is  in  constant  strain  for  self-realization  through  his 
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environment,  and  consciously  uses  his  environment  to  that 
end.  When  w'e  consider  him  in  effort  to  realize  himself 
through  his  physical  environment,  in  the  form  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  world,  we  have  geography;  and  when  more  fully  special¬ 
ized,  the  sciences.  The  field  is  limited  only  by  what  is  re¬ 
quired  to  this  end;  there  is  no  objective  limit,  and  no  matter 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  any  other  subject.  What  is 
history  but  a  study  of  man’s  effort  to  realize  himself  by  means 
of  his  fellow-man  through  institutions?  And  to  this  end  ge¬ 
ography  cannot  say  to  history,  “  No  hunting  or  picking 
berries  on  this  farm.”  Number^ve  are  told  in  substance, 
arises  in  man’s  effort  to  adjust  accurately  and  economically 
means  to  some  ideal  end.  Number,  therefore,  is  a  process  of 
self-realization.  Grammar,  in  treating  the  sentence,  exhibits 
man  in  the  explicit  act  of  passing  from  his  real  to  his  ideal 
self,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  every  sentence  expresses 
man's  real  self,  and  the  predicate  his  ideal;  while  the  verb 
expresses  the  conscious  tension  between  the  two. 

Thus  every  subject  is  born  out  of  some  stress,  some  phase 
of  tension,  some  outgoing  effort  of  man  to  realize  himself. 
Of  course  this  outgoing  effort  is  conditioned  by  his  environ¬ 
ment;  but  the  defining  fact  of  every  subject  is  the  outgoing 
life  of  the  individual  under  his  innate  impulse  to  self-realiza¬ 
tion.  Now  it  is  just  this  living  and  determining  factor  the 
Herbartian  philosophy  leaves  out;  and  then  it  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  regard  subjects  as  determined  by  a  given  matter 
which  each  contains  as  peculiar  to  itself.  And  this  being 
true,  since  the  instinct  of  organization  is  always  imperative, 
the  question  must  arise.  What  subject  is  the  organizing  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  others?  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  foregoing  argu¬ 
ment  is  true,  the  child  is  the  only  organizing  center  in  the 
process  of  education.  It  is  also  obvious  that  one  subject  is 
as  good,  or  bad,  as  another  for  such  a  center.  This  is  why 
so  many  subjects  have  been  taken  as  the  center.  Robinson 
Crusoe  serves  well.  But  that  boy  on  the  back  seat  with 
hair  cut  pompadour  would  serve  equally  well ;  for  the  teacher 
could  readily  pass  from  him  to  the  historic  forces  which  have 
moved  the  world;  and  from  these  the  heavens  and  the  ea"th 
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are  in  reach;  and  purgatory  and  the  pearly  gates — all  by  easy 
and  natural  transition  from  a  pompadour  head. 

>>.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  both  theory  and  practice,  corre¬ 
lation  does  not  necessarily  require  inner  connection  of 
thought;  but,  in  harmony  with  the  mechanical  and  external 
relation  of  subjects,  it  is  an  artificial  passing  back  and  forth 
from  one  subject  to  another.  I  could  illustrate  this  by  the 
page  from  the  writings  of  those  who  champion  the  doctrine; 
and  from  the  less  thoughtful  followers  a  volume  might  be 
gleaned,  both  sad  and  humorous.  Correlation  in  the  sense 
of  transformation,  as  when  the  scientist  speaks  of  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  forces,  is  a  fundamental  and  helpful  doctrine ;  yes,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  all  correct  thinking.  And  the 
transformation  of  subjects  is  made  under  the  shift  in  the 
standpoint  of  thought  and  stress  of  life. 

To  illustrate:  In  studying  the  Revolutionary  War  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  progress,  in  explaining 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  English,  to  consider  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  the  Lake  Champlain  valleys.  The  British 
were  to  cut  the  American  forces  in  two  by  coming  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  down  this  valley  to  New  York.  Now.  in 
studying  this  valley  in  relation  to  this  historical  movement, 
is  the  student  correlating  geography  with  history?  The  val¬ 
ley  is  simply  a  valley,  and  no  more  geography  than  history. 
What  the  student  is  really  doing  is  transforming  the  valley 
into  history.  He  may,  at  another  time,  and  for  a  different 
purpose,  transform  the  same  valley  into  geology  or  poetry. 
But  in  his  present  view  of  the  valley  it  is  literally  an  historic 
force;  and  when  the  pupil  is  studying  it  he  understands  that 
he  is  studying  history,  and  not  geography  or  geolog}\ 

In  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  the  student 
must  make  a  study  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  but  he  is  not,  as  in 
the  current  use  of  the  word,  merely  correlating  literature 
with  history.  Uncle  Tonis  Cabin  is  as  truly  history  as  John 
Brown’s  raid  or  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  If  it  can  be  said  of 
any  piece  of  literature  that  it  is  not  history,  then  to  lug  it  in 
under  the  name  of  correlation  would  be  a  nonsensical  per¬ 
formance.  West  Point  correlates  mathematics  and  war; 
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for  fighting  is  clone  in  accordance  with  mathematical  laws. 
Whatever  there  is  of  mathematics,  or  physics,  or  geography 
really  in  the  Civil  War,  are  constituent  elements  of  that  war, 
and  must  be  studied;  not  because  they  are  mathematics, 
physics,  etc.,  but  because  they  are  war.  To  have  the  pupil 
stop  his  war  to  find  the  per  cent,  of  soldiers  killed  in 
a  battle,  as  a  drill  in  percentage,  would  be  as  illogical  and  un¬ 
patriotic  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  living  soldiers  to  have 
studied  percentage  during  the  engagement.  Suppose  that 
while  Thomas  was  holding  Snodgrass  Hill  against  the  assault 
of  the  Confederates,  one  of  his  soldiers,  seeing  a  dozen  of  the 
enemy  killed,  had  withdrawn  behind  a  convenient  stump  to 
practice  himself  in  arithmetic  by  finding  what  per  cent,  of  the 
enemy  had  been  killed.  If  this  soldier  had  been  schooled  in 
Herbartian  correlation  this  is,  no  doubt,  what  he  would  have 
done,  saying,  “we  have  now  killed  enough  to  make  a  problem 
in  percentage,  and  what’s  the  use  of  fighting  longer?  ” 
Snodgrass  Hill  was  not  geography  correlated  with  history, 
but  it  was  fighting  power.  To  correlate  it  truly  with  the 
battle  is  simply  to  show  the  fight  that  was  in  it.  Correlation, 
as  generally  conceived,  is  thus  a  poor  external  form  of  speech 
for  the  inner  vital  process  of  the  subject  itself. 

Correlation,  then,  in  its  deeper  and  truer  sense,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  organic  life  of  the  subject  in  its  construction 
by  the  student  in  the  process  of  realizing  some  life  purpose. 
The  objective  world  is  fluid  to  the  purposes  of  life  and 
thought;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  external  world  shaped  to 
one  purpose  constitutes  one  subject,  and  shaped  to  another, 
another,  etc.  To  correlate  truly  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  to  organize  a  subject.  It  does  not  require  the  student 
to  study  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  republic  while  studying  the  rice 
of  South  Carolina;  nor  by  the  bend  of  the  letter  d  to  do  up  the 
Dutch  and  the  devil  at  the  same  time.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
when  the  teacher  says,  “  Go  to,  now,  I  must  correlate,”  he 
.  simply  means  that  he  must  improve  the  occasion  to  bring  in 
something  suggested  by  a  point  under  discussion;  as  if  to 
say,  “  That  reminds  me.”  What  he  needs  to  do  is  to  forget 
all  about  his  correlation  and  concentration,  bring  himself  into 
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the  vital  energy  of  his  subject,  and  gather  into  the  movement 
whatever  the  life  of  the  subject  requires;  and  when  he  has 
completely  done  his  work  he  may  discover  that  the  world  of 
objective  existence  has  been  wrought  into  a  living  whole. 

.  This  is  just  what  every  real  university  student  does.  And 
no  teacher  in  a  college  or  a  high  school  has  ever  troubled 
himself  to  find  a  central  subject  about  which  to  organize  the 
other  subjects.  This  method  figures  only  in  primary  and 
elementary  work;  which  is  a  strong  hint  that  the  student 
himself  is  the  agent  that  forms  and  transforms  the  world  into 
subjects  to  the  immediate  demands  of  his  own  life.  The  child 
necessarily  passes  lightly  and  rapidly  over  the  surface  of 
things,  having  no  deep  organizing  power;  and  popular  corre¬ 
lation  furnishes  to  the  teacher  a  convenient  and  somewhat 
systematic  method  for  skipping  about  from  one  thing  to 
another. 

The  same  mechanical  influence  shows  itself  in  the  details 
of  the  Herbartian  method  of  instruction,  as  they  are  given  in 
the  much-emphasized  formal  steps  in  the  recitation — prepara¬ 
tion,  presentation,  association,  condensation,  application,  as 
given  by  Rein.  These  are  decidedly  formal;  so  much  so  as 
to  do  violence  to  the  movement  of  the  mind  in  the  learning 
process.  Think  of  a  teacher  always  having  to  “  introduce  the 
new  lesson  by  means  of  a  preparatory  discussion,”  when  the 
preceding  recitation  and  study  period  are  such  preparation! 
Or  think  of  taking  the  second  step — presenting  the  new  les¬ 
son — without  completely  involving  the  whole  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  steps.  Converting  the  knowledge  into  use, 
as  required  by  the  fifth  step,  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  knowledge.  Besides  knowledge  is  its  own  use, 
and  frequently  needs  no  conversion.  All  this  is  but  a  natu¬ 
ral  consequence  of  the  mechanical  relation  of  the  Herbartian 
monads.  First  stir  up  the  ideas  in  the  mind — not  the  mind, 
but  the  ideas  in  the  mind — that  they  may  be  ready  for  the 
fray  in  making  conquest  of  the  new  idea.  Second,  the  new 
idea  is  to  be  put  into  the  mind  as  something  different  from 
the  mind,  and  then  (third),  after  its  lodgment,  it  hunts  about 
for  staying  connections  with  older  inhabitants;  and  then 
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(fourth)  the  relationship  makes  terms  with  the  mind  in  whose 
territory  it  is  established;  and  finally  the  mind  decides  as  to 
what  use  it  can  make  of  the  idea  so  recently  domiciled  in  its 
territory  and  whose  naturalization  papers  are  now  duly  certi¬ 
fied.  All  this  is  very  ingenious  and  systematic,  but  it  is 
not  true  to  life  and  mind.  The  mind  and  its  ideas  do  not 
stand  apart  as  the  “  formal  steps  ”  assume,  in  harmony  with 
the  Herbartian  psychology  in  general.  The  lessons  gfiven 
by  the  Herbartians,  illustrating  the  formal  steps,  are  fre¬ 
quently  quite  humorous  in  their  shiftings  to  make  the  steps 
work  out;  thus  betraying  the  evil  of  the  consciousness  of 
formal  method. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  show  simply  that  the  ism  in  Her- 
bartianism  is  born  of  Herbart’s  philosophy;  and  to  imply  in 
general  that  every  coherent  system  of  educational  theory  has 
some  one  central,  determining  principle  which  shapes  all  the 
details  of  the  system.  Thie  Herbartians  do  not  adhere  strictly 
to  the  Herbartian  philosophy,  but  waver  between  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  self-activity  and  mechanical  duality;  but  in  so  far  as 
they  may  be  permitted  to  claim  a  system  of  pedagogy  they 
must  accept  as  its  creative  principle  the  central  truth  of  his 
philosophic  system. 

Arnold  Tompkins 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III 


IV 

WHY  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ARE  DEFICIENT 
IN  ENGLISH 

Everyone  is  aware  of  that  species  of  mental  epidemic  which 
often  accomplishes  the  most  startling  results  by  setting 
widely  separated  minds  simultaneously  to  work  on  similar 
problems.  It  was  by  such  a  mental  telepathy  that  the  steam 
engine,  the  cotton  gin,  anaesthetics,  and  other  helpful  discov¬ 
eries  and  inventions  were  born  in  two  or  more  places  nearly 
at  one  time.  It  is  by  a  similar  contagion  of  thought  that  the 
educational  world  of  this  country  seems  to  be  awakening  to 
the  need  of  more  thorough  and  more  advanced  teaching  of  its 
language.  M.  Brunetiere  came  last  year  at  the  moment  of 
infection  and  told  us  how  much  better  the  French  inculcate 
and  preserve  and  perpetuate  their  spoken  and  written  mother 
tongue.  We  listened  to  him  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure, 
for  we  were  already  pricked  with  uneasy  shame  at  our  own 
neglect  and  carelessness. 

As  to  our  spoken  language,  the  vast  extent  of  our  terri¬ 
tory,  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  other  nationalities  with 
our  own,  and,  to  aid  these  destructive  forces,  the  indifference 
of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  fast  combining  to 
turn  the  English  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  into  a  speech  that  is 
the  product  of  dialects  and  slang.  The  flood  of  dialect  stories 
in  the  magazines  is  not  without  significance.  If  we  weary  at 
times  of  the  differentiations  minutely  marked  out  in  the 
patois  of  the  Tennessee  mountains,  the  exaggerated  r’s  and 
slang  of  the  Western  Prairies,  the  negro  twang  in  all  its  vari¬ 
ance,  the  Creole  clipping  of  syllables,  and  the  New  England 
nasals,  we  cannot  deny  their  truth  to  life,  nor  close  our  ears  to 
the  innumerable  variations  between  those  types.  Any  large 
college  will  furnish  instances  of  these  local  flavors,  so  that  a 
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student  may  be  at  once  placed  from  his  accent,  and  what  is 
more,  if  his  sentences  parse  and  his  negatives  are  above  re¬ 
proach,  he  may  leave  his  Alma  Mater  as  highly  localized  in 
speech  as  he  entered,  so  far  as  any  remedial  interference  on 
her  part  is  concerned.  A  young  woman  from  a  Western  town 
recently  graduated  from  college,  and  in  a  family  council  over 
her  movements  for  the  coming  year  she  was  advised,  with 
real  truth  and  wisdom  underlying  the  sarcasm,  to  “  take  a 
year  in  England  and  learn  the  language.” 

The  United  States  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  which 
those  local  speech  dififerences  characterize  all  classes.  Our 
British  cousins,  in  spite  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  and  York¬ 
shire  and  Welsh,  seem  to  get  the  local  accent  educated  out 
of  their  cultured  classes,  but  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  New 
Orleans  will  put  a  stamp  on  the  tongue  for  life.  Modifica¬ 
tions  of  spoken  English  are  bound  to  come  through  Ameri¬ 
can  influence,  but  some  standard  of  purity  of  accent  should 
be  maintained,  and  we  should  be  able  to  look  to  our  universi¬ 
ties  for  the  insistence  upon  it.  One  has  only  to  join  any 
group  of  boys  and  girls  going  to  the  public  schools  to  hear 
an  ear-offending  din  of  slang  and  stunted  syllables  and 
nasal  mispronunciations  which  will  convince  him  of  the  daily 
death  of  his  mother  tongue.  Should  he  ask  where  is  the  evil 
corrected,  where  the  purity  of  English  speech  is  taught,  he 
may  look  long  and  vainly  for  an  answer.  Some  sort  of 
solution  he  might  find  in  isolated  homes  where  the  strug¬ 
gle  goes  on  against  daily  association,  or  in  that  after-con¬ 
tact  with  the  wider  world  of  culture,  a  means  of  training 
eligible  to  comparatively  few;  but  wherever  the  quest  leads, 
it  will  not  point  to  the  public  schools,  where  good  English  is 
almost  a  dead  letter,  and  each  child  uses  his  own  bastard 
speech  unhindered  and  unafraid.  The  most  hopeless  feature 
of  the  outlook  in  the  public  schools  is  in  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves,  for  while  there  are  many  who  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  there  are  few  who  speak  their 
own  language  with  the  accent  and  intonation  of  good 
breeding. 

If  purely  spoken  English  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  lost 
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art,  the  condition  of  written  English  is  but  little  better.  The 
editorial  offices  of  magazines  and  newspapers  are  constantly 
flooded  with  the  manuscripts  of  well-educated  men  and 
women,  whose  matter  is  interesting  and  valuable,  but  the 
form  and  construction,  the  spelling  and  penmanship  so  atro¬ 
cious  as  to  render  them  useless,  while  a  good  literary  style  is 
rare  indeed.  One  editorial  office  I  have  in  mind  buys  not  in¬ 
frequently  manuscript  that  has  to  be  entirely  rewritten  before 
it  can  be  given  to  compositors.  As  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  unliterary  product  is  turned  out  by  college  graduates, 
the  question  of  where  and  how  our  youth  are  taught  to  write 
becomes  timely  and  pertinent. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  first  requisite  to  good  writing 
is  something  to  say,  and  if  the  curriculums  of  the  colleges 
may  be  trusted  to  carry  out  their  promises  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  acquired  facts,  in  the  equipment  of  those  bearing  their 
degrees,  with  which  to  approach  the  work  of  making  litera¬ 
ture.  How  symmetrical  may  be  the  development  of  faculty 
in  those  institutions,  which  is  the  true  office  of  education, 
may  sometimes  be  open  to  doubt.  President  Andrews  in  a 
recent  magazine  article  has  treated  of  defects  in  modern  col¬ 
lege  curriculums  in  a  way  that  is  exciting  widespread  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  is  especially  happy  in  his  criticism  of  the  English 
teaching.  However  well  trained  the  colleges  may  graduate 
their  bachelors  of  arts  in  other  lines,  they  certainly  leave  them 
in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  English.  In  the  great  universities  this  course  is  almost 
entirely  elective,  and  in  one  at  least,  Yale,  a  man  may  take  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  without  having  written  an  English  essay  or 
submitted  a  line  of  English  composition.  From  this  uni¬ 
versity  the  information  comes  through  students  that  “  Eng¬ 
lish  courses  [elective]  are  not  popular  and  are  almost  entirely 
neglected.”  Another  of  the  universities  gravely  states  in  its 
prospectus  that  “  The  essentials  of  English  grammar  should 
not  be  neglected  in  preparatory  study”!  A  third,  in  the 
course  prescribed  for  entrance,  says  that  “  Students  taking 
Greek  may  defer  this  course  [English  composition  and  rheto¬ 
ric]  until  after  matriculation,”  showing  a  fine  sense  of  pro- 
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portional  importance  in  preparatory  work  between  the  two 
languages! 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  examine  the  prospec¬ 
tuses  of  our  universities  and  colleges  for  data  upon  which  to 
base  a  judgment  of  the  work  they  are  doing  in  the  teaching 
of  the  language,  both  enforced  and  elective;  it  is  ejuite  another 
thing  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  will  be  wide  apart.  Both  of  these  ex¬ 
aminations  the  writer  of  this  article  has  made  with  great  care, 
during  the  past  year,  and  with  results  that  are  certainly  sur¬ 
prising.  Nearly  a  hundred  essays,  with  their  corrections  as 
they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  critics,  have  been  e.xamined 
and  careful  notes  taken.  The  discrepancy  between  the  cata¬ 
logue  requirements  for  admission  and  the  condition  of  the 
work  done  in  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  inexcusable.  It  is  in¬ 
explicable  that  a  student  can  get  in,  and  having  got  in  that  he 
can  get  out  bearing  a  degree,  with  such  an  ignorance  of 
ordinary  English  as  amounts  to  illiteracy.  In  general  the 
catalogues  and  prospectuses  distinctly  state  that  no  candi¬ 
date  will  be  admitted  whose  work  is  notably  deficient  in  spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs,  and  yet 
the  essay  work  from  nearly  all  the  institutions  whose  work 
was  examined  was  grossly  deficient  in  one  or  more,  too  often 
in  all,  of  these  respects. 

College  faculties  would  seem  to  regard  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  mainly  as  the  department  responsible  for  the  teaching 
of  English  literature,  the  language  perhaps  being  relegated 
to  preparatory  training.  If  that  is  the  true  view  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  English  composition  in  education,  they  should  in  con¬ 
sistency  require  that  preparation.  But  it  is  not  the  true  view. 
A  pupil  in  the  high  school  may  and  should  be  required  to 
have  mastered  the  elementary  knowledge,  and  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  spell  and  compose  correctly.  His  college  training 
should  point  him  toward  literary  expression,  and  that  edu¬ 
cation  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  critic.  Let  us  see  how  well 
the  work  is  being  done. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  that  came  under  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  writer  the  penmanship  of  the  critic  was 
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illegible,  so  many  errors  in  “  spelling,  punctuation,  and  divi¬ 
sion  into  paragraphs  ”  were  passed  over  unnoticed  as  to  prove 
his  labor  largely  perfunctory,  and  his  corrections  and  altera¬ 
tions  were  often  so  futile  and  of  themselves  so  inapt  or  in¬ 
correct  as  to  offer  but  a  sorry  spectacle  for  imitation  to  the 
pupil. 

A  lets  “  quite  often  ”  go  unnoticed,  and  shows  himself 
throughout  the  paper  entirely  unsympathetic  with  the 
thought  of  the  student.  It  was  a  good  thought  too,  showing 
penetration  and  not  a  little  acumen,  but  confused  in  expres¬ 
sion,  defective  in  form,  atrocious  as  to  penmanship,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  misspelled.  The  critic  writes  on  the  margin.  “  What 
is  the  office  of  this  remarkable  show  of  penetration?  ”  And 
at  the  close  of  the  essay  adds,  “  What  is  your  general  fact 
arrived  at  through  particulars?  Try  to  strengthen  the  last 
of  your  paragraph.”  There  was  not  a  correctly  made  para¬ 
graph  in  the  entire  piece  of  work,  and  the  last  was  the  worst! 
B  in  the  same  college  corrects  daily  themes  as  if  they  were 
primary  compositions,  but  leaves  untidy  and  illegible  writing 
unreproved,  marking  one  that  was  conspicuously  defective 
in  these  and  other  respects  good.  C  in  correcting  daily 
themes  ^ives  as  a  substitution  “  I  wrote  home  to  ask  ”  for 
“  I  wrote  home  and  asked,”  and  leaves  the  expression,  “  con¬ 
siderably  amazed,”  without  comment,  while  he  gets  himself 
pretty  well  tangled  up  on  an  attempted  substitution  of 
“  either  ”  for  “  each.”  D  makes  a  marginal  comment  on 
the  sentence,  “  The  girl’s  eyes  were,  however,  the  most  won¬ 
derful  part  of  the  picture,”  and  this  is  what  he  says:  ”  If  you 
put  ‘  however  ’  between  ‘  eyes  ’  and  ‘  were  ’  you  cause  a  stop 
after  ‘  eyes  ’  and  consequently  put  emphasis  on  ‘  eyes.’  ”  This 
critic  substitutes  ”  has  ”  for  “  have  ”  as  the  verb  with  “  con¬ 
tents  ”  for  subject.  E.  also  correcting  daily  themes,  ex¬ 
presses  herself  as  dissatisfied  with  the  opening  clause,  “  As 
one  stands  in  front  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral,”  and  says  that 
her  cause  for  discontent  is  that  no  point  of  view  is  implied. 
This  critic  has  a  keen  eye  for  an  effective  beginning.  “  It 
was  the  morning  after  examination  ”  is  not  to  her  taste,  so 
she  says,  “  this  form  of  opening  is  too  common  to  be  satisfac- 
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tory;  would  it  not  be  better,  ‘  I  awoke  the  morning  after  ex¬ 
amination,  etc.’”  ?  This  is 'the  sole  criticism  of  a  young 
w'oman’s  theme  that  was  suffering  throughout  for  complete 
reconstruction. 

Some  of  the  Senior  essays  of  one  of  the  great  universities, 
written  within  the  past  three  years,  were  faulty  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  literally  bristling  with  uncorrected  mistakes,  even 
in  syntax.  The  writing  was  illegible  and  unformed  to  the 
point  of  illiteracy,  there  were  several  cases  of  misplaced  capi¬ 
tals  (corrected),  and  the  matter  was  confused  in  arrangement 
to  an  amazing  degree,  though  headed  by  a  prescribed  analy¬ 
sis.  One  of  the  few  blue-pencil  corrections  in  this  lot  was  the 
substitution  by  the  critic  of  “  lastly  ”  for  “  last.”  In  the 
work  of  one  of  the  high-grade  colleges  F  substitutes  “  re¬ 
view  ”  for  “  look  over  ”  and  leaves  “  allmost  ”  and  all¬ 
ready  ”  unmolested.  In  another  essay  the  same  critic  asks 
for  ”  decline  ”  in  place  of  “  refuse  ”  (a  challenge),  but  sees  no 
matter  for  mention  in  three  ponderous  ablative  absolutes  fol¬ 
lowing  each  other  in  the  same  sentence.  This  wording 
seemed  to  point  to  the  effect  of  a  Latin  model  on  English 
prose.  Perhaps  the  boy  thought  that  what  was  good  enough 
for  Caesar  was  good  form  for  him.  G  takes  a  composition 
that  is  faulty  in  construction,  almost  without  paragraphs,  re¬ 
dundant  in  adjectives,  but  with  a  good  choice  of  words  in  the 
main,  and  his  sole  emendations  are  the  substitutions  indicated 
in  parenthesis:  “  The  same  flashing  eye  that  bids  (warns)  all 
not  to  thwart  the  spirit  that  lies  back  of  (glints  through)  it  ” 
— “  a  vain  heart,  a  dissatisfied  (roving)  mind.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  G  was  able  to  draw  for  his  pupil  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  “  lies  back  of  ”  and  “  glints  through.”  Such 
critical  nicety  as  that  should  make  for  the  ultimate  enrich¬ 
ment  of  English  prose. 

H  brings  his  critical  genius  to  bear  on  a  piece  of  Junior 
work  that  would  discredit  a  grammar-school  boy,  character¬ 
ized  by  bad  writing,  no  paragraphs  at  all,  and  questionable 
syntax  all  through,  and  writes  his  ultimatum  across  the  last 
page:  “  Clear,  but  lacking  in  variety — e.  g.,  of  sentence  length. 
Too  little  light  and  shade — not  emphasis  enough  on  impor- 
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tant  features.”  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  the 
eye  of  this  critic  “  that  ”  for  ”  who  ”  goes  unchallenged  and 
“  adress  ”  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  spelling. 

I.  seems  chiefly  concerned  with  the  closing  sentences  of 
the  work  he  supervised  for  a  Sophomore.  The  parentheses 
are  the  substitutions  of  the  critic:  (Is  it  not  a  question  to  be 
answered  that)  If  he  could  have  more  of  it  (i.  e.,  science)  and 
less  (of)  dead  language  (a  man  might  be  better  prepared )  how 
much  better  prepared  a  man  might  be  to  solve  the  questions 
of  social  or  political  life  daily  arising  before  him.  May  it  in 
the  near  future  have  its  rightful  place  in  our  courses  and  be¬ 
come  the  rock  on  which  all  great  issues  will  be  founded.” 
And  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  tell  that  young  man  that 
what  he  needed  was  not  a  “  rock  ”  for  his  “  issues,”  whatever 
they  were,  but  a  language! 

A  critic  of  Sophomore  orations  writes  this  choice  bit 
of  English  across  a  paper:  “  For  artistic  efiect  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  taken  up  the  weak  points 
in  his  character  last,  because  it  makes  the  oration  end 
weak  ” ! 

Harvard  University  recently  set  as  a  task  in  final  Senior 
work  in  elective  English  the  writing  of  a  sonnet.  The  one 
that  the  writer  has  in  her  possession  has  written  across  its 
final  page  by  a  very  distinguished  professor  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  following  Delphic  comment :  “  Unusually  artistic 
in  temper,  your  work  has  throughout  the  irregular  sketchy 
crudity  of  such  art  as  jejunely  disdains  technique,”  and  the 
name  that  is  signed  to  that  criticism  is  “  B.  Wendell  ”!  Now 
it  may  be  that  Mr.  Wendell,  a  writer  himself  of  no  small  repu¬ 
tation,  knows  what  he  intends  to  convey  by  “  jejunely  disdain¬ 
ing,”  and  it  may  be  that  there  are  others  who  will  understand, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  young  author  his  comment  was  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  had  no  glimmering  of  his  meaning. 

It  is  just  there  that  so  much  of  the  critical  work  examined 
failed.  It  is  destructive  and  not  constructive.  It  is  of 
course  useful  to  be  told  how  not  to  say  a  thing,  though  so 
careless  and  perfunctory  was  the  average  supervision  that 
even  that  beneficent  office  was  neglected,  but  true  criticism 
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of  composition  should  point  out  the  way  to  a  pupil  to  say  over 
again  in  better  form  the  thing  that  was  ill  said  before. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  work  recpiired  of  the  critic  at 
college  should  have  been  done  before  entrance,  and  thus  time 
that  should  be  free  to  use  in  learning  literary  expression 
would  need  not  to  be  used,  as  now,  in  correcting  faults  of 
spelling  and  grammar.  But  that  also  lies  within  the  province 
of  the  colleges  to  correct  in  requirements  for  entrance.  That 
candidates  may  be  admitted,  and  following  the  course,  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  degrees,  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  write  even  an 
acceptable  letter  cannot  be  denied.  An  instance  in  point  is 
that  of  a  principal  of  a  school  who  recently  received  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  teaching  of  “  ancient  languages  and  advanced 
English  ”  from  a  man  of  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a  graduate 
of  a  normal  school  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  had  subse¬ 
quently  had  two  years  of  study  in  Brown  University.  He 
brought  a  testimonial  from  the  superintendent  of  the  normal 
school  which  says:  “  He  is  a  young  man  of  excellent  charac¬ 
ter,  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  good  scholarship. 
Wherever  he  has  taught  his  work  has  given  satisfaction.  I 
cordially  commend  him  to  any  board  of  education  wishing 
the  services  of  a  loyal,  successful,  and  progressive  teacher.” 
The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  letter,  omitting  names, 
that  this  young  man  of  good  scholarship,  wishing  to  teach 
advanced  English,  wrote:  “  Dear  Sir — Your  letter  received. 
If  I  may  trouble  you  further  I  would  like  to  know  something 
more  concerning  the  position  before  I  make  the  trip  which  is 
rather  exspensive  but  which  I  will  be  glad  to  make  if  you  will 
kindly  write  me.  Will  you  please  tell  me  as  definite  as  you 
can  how  much  and  what  Latin  and  Greek  would  be 
req-[new  line]  uired  with  also  the  number  of  hours  exspected. 
How  much  salary  is  paid?  I  can  exsplain  perfectly  concern¬ 
ing  my  last  years  position.  As  you  may  have  noticed  I  re- 
fered  Mr.  A.  to  three  members  of  the  Board  and  would  have 
refered  them  [him]  to  the  other  two  members  but  as  only 
four  references  were  required  I  refered  them  [him]  to 
Dr.  B.  who  knew  me  as  one  of  his  pupils.  Thanking  you  the 
favor  I  remain.  Very  truly  yours.” 
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One  oasis  in  the  desert  of  bad  criticism  was  the  w^ork  of  a 
critic  in  Williams  College  who  had  evidently  supervised  the 
essays  of  one  student  through  three  years  of  his  course.  The 
growth  of  the  pupil’s  literary  sense  was  plainly  to  be  traced 
and  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  earlier  work  the  blue  pencil- 
ings  on  the  margin  came  thick  and  fast:  “  Will  not  the  re¬ 
verse  give  better  continuity  and  climax — too  vague — sudden 
change  of  tense  forced  here — can  you  not  reconstruct  so  as  to 
secure  variety  in  sentential  structure? — this  seems  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  last  figure;  can  you  not  invent  something  better?  ” 
Across  the  final  page  of  one  was  written :  “  This  seems  to  have 
come  out  of  a  caldron  of  melted  metals.  It  is  not  organized. 
It  is  abrupt.  Its  sentences  are  interjected  and  too  short. 
Its  figures  lack  radix.  Yet  it  has  projecting  here  and  there  a 
peak.”  The  pupil  has  taken  the  critic’s  suggestions  in  this 
case  and  rewritten  his  matter  into  a  very  creditable  essay. 
To  that  pupil’s  graduating  essay  the  same  critic  had  appended 
this  richly  merited  praise:  “  An  admirable  argument  in  vigor, 
logic,  and  depth  of  thought.” 

In  the  article  of  President  Andrews  already  alluded  to,  he 
speaks  with  truth  and  force  of  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  “  Very  much  greater  attention  than  now  should 
be  given  to  students’  compositions,  not  so  much  to 
better  them  rhetorically  in  the  usual  sense  but  to  render 
them  more  satisfactory  logically,  in  the  elements  of 
unity,  continuity,  and  progress  of  thought.  To  this  end 
it  would  be  necessary  for  a  competent  master  to  sit 
down  with  each  pupil  over  each  composition  presented  and 
point  out  its  errors  one  by  one  with  care.  After  this  the  work 
should  be  rewritten  by  its  author  and  criticised  again.  Every 
instructor,  without  distinction  of  departments,  should  be 
charged  not  only  to  make  his  own  work  a  model  in  logical 
particulars  but  to  insist  on  the  same  in  all  written  work  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him.” 

In  order  to  make  hare  stew  the  first  essential  is  to  catch  the 
hare.  To  carry  out  such  a  reform  in  English  instruction  as 
President  Andrews  outlines  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  secure 
an  efficient  corps  of  critics  who  will  have  a  higher  conception 
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of  their  functions  than  the  scrawling  of  illegible  pencilings  of 
faulty  English  on  the  margins  of  essays  that  go  back  to  their 
authors  as  uncorrected  as  they  are  incorrect.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  arouse  the  colleges  to  the  ignorance  possible  and 
actually  existent  among  their  graduates,  and  to  make  them 
realize  that  more  essential  than  required  Greek  and  required 
Latin  is  required  English.  ‘  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
raise  up  a  standard  for  secondary  and  even  primary  education 
in  both  the  sooken  and  written  mother  tongue.  College 
faculties,  while  striving  among  themselves  to  offer  the  largest 
liberty  in  elective  courses,  will  then  make  it  impossible  that 
a  man  may  elect,  as  he  now  may,  to  come  forth  from  his  Alma 
Mater  ticketed  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  but  un¬ 
able  to  express  himself  in  his  written  or  spoken  English  with 
elegance  or  accuracy,  and  equipped  with  a  handwriting  and 
method  of  spelling  that  should  disgrace  a  high-school  boy. 

Annie  E.  P.  Se.aring 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

There  are  four  essentials  in  any  public-school  system: 

(i)  The  mode  of  raising  school  moneys;  (2)  The  mode  of 
-qualifying  teachers;  (3)  The  plan  of  school  supervision;  (4) 
The  formation  of  school  districts. 

I.  The  money  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

A.  The  Surplus  Revenue  Fund. 

In  1836  Congress  divided  among  the  States  in  proportion 
to  their  population  a  surplus  of  $30,000,000  then  in  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury.  New  Jersey  received  $764,670.44.  This 
sum  was  divided  among  the  counties  in  the  ratio  of  their 
ratables  to  be  held  in  trust.  By  subsequent  laws  the  income 
of  these  sums  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  schools  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  counties. 

B.  The  School  Fund. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  receipts  from 
the  sales  and  rentals  of  riparian  privileges  shall  be  invested  as 
a  permanent  “  school  fund,”  and  the  income  thereof  shall  go 
to  support  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  In  1897  the 
amount  of  this  fund  was  $3,677,247.07,  and  the  income  was 
$194,204.10.  This  sum  is  raised  to  $200,000  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  revenues  of  the  State  and  apportioned  among  the  coun¬ 
ties  according  to  the  school  census. 

C.  Local  taxation  to  supplement  the  amount  received  from 
the  general  school  tax. 

D.  The  general  State  school  tax  of  $5  per  child  for  each 
child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen. 

The  success  of  a  system  of  schools  requires  that  the  amount 
•of  income  to  be  applied  each  year  shall  be  reasonably  certain. 
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Unless  school  authorities  can  approximately  estimate  the 
amount  they  will  have  to  expend  in  a  coming  year,  they  can¬ 
not  go  forward  with  confidence  in  the  planning  of  their  work. 
This  was  made  very  apparent  a  few  years  since  when  in  New 
Jersey  the  school  funds  were  derived  from  a  two-mill  tax  as¬ 
sessed  upon  the  ratables  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  according  to  the  relative  ratables  of  the  different 
counties.  The  county  expenses  had  to  be  paid,  no  matter 
what  the  rate  per  cent,  of  tax  levied,  but  by  lowering  its  rata¬ 
bles,  the  county  would  escape  the  school  tax  in  proportion. 
Hence  there  arose  among  the  counties  a  competition  to  see 
how  low  the  ratables  could  be  placed  in  order  to  reduce  the 
school  tax,  and,  if  possible,  become  “  receiving  counties.” 
This  process  was  constantly  diminishing  the  amount  of  in¬ 
come  to  the  schools,  and  the  counties  wherein  there  were 
large  cities,  that  were  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  their 
ratables  for  the  purposes  of  corporation  expenses,  were  at 
great  disadvantage,  as  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  surplus 
to  the  counties  that,  not  being  so  situated,  could  lower  their 
ratables  indefinitely.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  State 
passed  a  law  that  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen  should  be  enumerated,  and  a  tax  of  $5  per 
child  levied  on  the  property  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
ratables  as  reported  by  the  different  county  assessors.  This 
money  is  required  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  is 
then  distributed,  not  according  to  the  number  of  children  in 
the  different  counties,  but  according  to  the  amount  raised  in 
the  respective  counties,  excepting  ten  per  cent,  which  is 
known  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  which  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  may  apply,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  help  the 
weaker  counties.  This  amount  is  practically  returned  to  the 
county  raising  it,  there  being  but  $9800  distributed  among 
the  weaker  counties  in  1897. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  while  the  amounts  received  from 
local  taxation  are  characterized  by  such  uncertainty  as  gener¬ 
ally  goes  with  the  waves  of  public  sentiment,  the  other  three 
sources  of  our  income,  from  which  we  receive  by  far  the 
largest  proportion,  are  practically  uniform  and  reliable. 
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There  are  those  who  question  whether  the  county  or  the 
State  should  be  the  unit  of  distribution.  When  the  money  is 
returned  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  the  county,  it  is  returned, 
not  according  to  the  number  of  children,  but  according  to 
the  ratables;  but  when  it  is  distributed  among  the  various 
districts  of  the  county,  it  is  distributed,  not  according  to  their 
ratables,  but  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  re¬ 
spective  districts.  Why  the  one  form  of  distribution  should 
prevail  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other,  has  never  been 
clearly  answered.  If  the  county  is  to  be  the  unit  of  collec¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  it  seems  unnecessary  that  the  State 
should  assume  the  handling  of  the  moneys.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  system  was  adopted,  it  was  intended  that  the 
State  should  be  the  unit,  and  that  the  effort  should  be  to 
benefit  all  of  the  children  of  the  State  alike. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  county  raising  the  money 
should  have  it  returned  to  it,  but  there  must  be  a  limitation 
to  this  argument.  If  the  county,  why  not  the  township? 
And  if  the  township,  why  not  the  individual?  Let  us  reverse 
the  order  of  these  interrogations:  If  not  the  individual,  why 
the  township?  If  not  the  township,  why  the  county?  If  not 
the  county,  it  must  be  the  State. 

The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  when  the  corpora¬ 
tion-tax  problems  are  considered  the  State  is  the  correct  unit, 
but  he  is  prepared  to  say  that  whatever  is  the  unit  in  one  par- 
indirect  influence  of  the  requirements  for  teachers’  certificates. 

II.  The  provisions  for  qualifying  teachers  are  twofold: 
those  furnished  directly  by  the  State,  and  those  provided  by 
cities  under  the  charter  rights  accorded  them  by  the  State. 

Those  provided  directly  by  the  State  are  the  normal  school, 
the  county  teachers’  institutes,  the  teachers’  libraries,  and  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  requirements  for  teachers’  certificates. 

The  normal  school  has  a  three-years’  course  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  which  are  about  such  as  are  usual 
with  the  leading  normal  schools.  Students  may  be  admitted 
by  examination  or  on  certificate.  The  examination  is  not 
laid  on  as  many  subjects  as  are  sometimes  required,  but  the 
test  is  for  maturity  of  thought  and  ability  to  carry  the  work 
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of  the  course,  points  that  can  be  established  by  examining  in 
a  few  subjects. 

A  certificate  for  admission  must  cover  within  about  one 
year  of  an  English  high-school  course.  Applicants  may  be 
admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the  course,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  strictly  professional  work,  on  the  diploma  of  an  “  Ap¬ 
proved  High  School.” 

In  1889  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  plan  of 
approving  such  schools  as  were  carrying  out  a  standard  high- 
school  course.  This  plan  contemplated  not  only  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  standards  of  the  school,  but  also  the  co-ordinating 
of  the  work  of  the  high  schools  with  that  of  the  normal,  and 
thus  making  the  schools  indeed  a  part  of  one  system. 

The  plan  has  been  most  effective.  When  it  was  inaugu¬ 
rated,  there  were  but  five  high  schools  that  could  go  on  the 
list;  now  there  are  nearly  fifty.  The  co-ordination  of  the 
work  has  not  been  fully  completed,  but  great  advancement  is 
being  made  in  this  direction. 

The  diploma  of  the  normal  school  is  a  life  certificate  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  county  teachers’  institutes  are  held  annually  from  one 
to  three  days,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  county, 
affected  somewhat  by  its  urban  or  rural  character. 

Whenever  in  any  county  there  is  raised  by  subscription  the 
sum  of  $100  for  a  teachers’  library,  the  State  will  duplicate 
this  sum  the  first  year,  and  will  duplicate  .$50  each  year  there¬ 
after. 

There  are  six  grades  of  teachers’  certificates;  viz.,  the  third-, 
second-,  and  first-grade  county,  good  to  teach  in  schools  or 
departments  of  similar  grades  in  the  county  where  issued; 
and  third-,  second-,  and  first-grade  State,  good  to  teach  in 
any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

County  certificates  are  granted  by  county  boards  of  ex¬ 
aminers,  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  or 
three  assistants  appointed  by  himself.  State  certificates  are 
granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the 
State  Supe.intendent  and  the  principal  of  the  normal  school. 
These  certificates  are  progressive.  As  long  as  the  applicant 
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is  going  higher,  he  need  not  be  examined  in  the  academic 
subjects  of  any  grade,  and  when  he  obtains  a  State  certificate, 
it  is  renewable  till  he  reaches  the  first  grade,  which  is  a  life 
certificate. 

The  third-grade  county  certificate  is  good  to  teach  in  a 
district  or  primary  school.  The  second  grade  is  good  to 
teach  in  a  grammar  school.  The  first  grade  is  good  to  teach 
high-school  branches.  A  teacher  holding  a  higher  certificate 
can  teach  in  a  lower-grade  school,  but  the  reverse  is  not  true. 
This  arrangement  has  been  most  effective  in  stimulating  the 
teachers  to  advanced  preparation.  The  cities  have  their  own 
boards  of  examiners.  Seven  of  the  twenty-two  cities  have 
local  training  schools.  The  recpurements  for  admission  to 
these  training  schools  vary.  In  most  cases  they  are  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  local  high  school,  but  where  there  is  no  local 
high  school,  graduation  from  the  grammar  school  is  accepted. 
The  courses  in  these  training  schools  vary  in  length  and  char¬ 
acter.  In  some  cases,  they  are  two  years  in  length  and  re¬ 
quire  daily  classroom  work,  while  in  other  cases  they  consist 
of  weekly  lectures  and  essays. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  are  in  the 
cities,  and  the  great  variety  in  the  standards  of  the  city  cer¬ 
tificates  may  be  said  to  be  the  weakest  point  in  our  system, 
as  it  tends  to  check  mobility  and  draw  away  from  a  truly 
professional  standard.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  for  this. 
Qualifications  to  teach  in  one  city  are  certainly  qualifications 
to  teach  in  another,  just  as  qualifications  to  practice  law  or 
medicine  in  one  place  are  sufficient  for  another.  Could  there 
be  adopted  one  uniform  standard  to  which  all  could  work,  it 
would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  system. 

Our  State  indorses  certificates  from  other  States  when  such 
certificates  are  State  licenses  in  the  States  from  which  they 
come,  and  cover  requirements  equivalent  to  those  covered 
by  our  own  certificates,  and  when  they  are  issued  by  States 
that  extend  a  like  courtesy  to  New  Jersey. 

III.  Our  plan  for  school  supervision  is  also  twofold — 
State  and  local — under  charter  privileges.  That  provided  by 
the  State  is  a  State  Superintendent  appointed  by  the 
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Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  a  superintendent  for  each  county  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  duties  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent — excepting  in  cases  of  appeal — give  place  in  the 
cities  to  the  city  superintendent.  The  county  superintend¬ 
ent  is  in  fact  a  State  officer,  deputy  to  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent,  for,  though  he  draws  his  pay  from  the  county  treasury, 
the  county  has  no  control  over  him,  and  the  law  makes  no 
provision  as  to  his  place  of  residence,  qualifications,  or  even, 
indeed,  as  to  sex.  Thus  far  men  have  been  chosen,  but  some 
women  have  been  candidates.  The  salary  ranges  from  $800 
to  $1300  per  annum.  Considered  as  State  officers,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  deputies  is  unique.  Compared  with  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Jersey  may  be  said  to  have  twenty-one  deputies  in 
lieu  of  five  State  agents.  The  weakness  in  our  system  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  salary  is  not  sufficient  to  command  the 
undivided  services  of  the  best  talent.  A  county  superintend¬ 
ent  is  often  called  upon  to  supervise  the  work  of  principals 
receiving  two  or  three  times  the  salary  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  Under  this  condition  of  things  it  is  natural  for  the 
stronger  men  to  drift  to  the  principalships,  and  underrate 
the  superintendency. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  work  is  sufficient  to 
command  the  full  time  of  the  twenty-one  superintendents, 
paying  them  a  reasonable  salary.  Others  hold  that  it  would 
be  better  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  deputies,  doing  away 
with  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  so  called;  assign  to 
these  deputies  the  duties  of  school  supervision,  conducting 
institutes,  etc.,  and  turn  much  of  the  clerical  work  that  is 
now  given  to  the  county  superintendents  over  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  census,  and  encourage  more  local  district  super¬ 
vision. 

It  is  certain  that  under  the  present  plan  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  can  give  very  little  real  supervision  in  the  districts. 
His  circuit  is  so  large  that  he  can  rarely  visit  a  school  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  year  and  then  for  not  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  under  our  township  system. 
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recently  inaugurated,  district  supervision  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing. 

IV.  The  school  districts  of  the  State  consist  of  the  town¬ 
ships,  the  boroughs,  and  the  cities. 

The  Township  System,  introduced  into  this  State  in  1894, 
has  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  The 
measure  at  first  provoked  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism, 
especially  from  the  rural  districts,  they  being  the  ones  most 
affected.  This  was  but  natural.  Not  only  were  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  associations  of  the  independent  district  disturbed, 
but  all  of  the  titles  to  school  property  were  transferred  from 
their  original  holders,  where  they  had  been  lodged  often  as 
the  result  of  great  effort  and  sacrifice.  But  as  the  benefits 
of  the  system  have  appeared  opposition  has  melted  away,  till 
in  1897  but  two  legislative  votes  were  found  in  opposition  to 
the  law.  Under  the  system,  the  small,  expensive,  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  outlying  district  is  giving  place  to  transportation  to 
centers  where  are  secured  better  grading,  better  teaching,  l:et- 
ter  attendance,  better  apparatus,  and  greater  economy.  It 
will  doubtless  be  several  years  before  all  of  the  little  features 
will  be  adjusted  to  the  system,  but  when  this  has  come  to  pass 
the  State  will  have  educationally  transformed  itself  into  a 
new  and  far  greater  era  of  progress  than  any  in  the  past. 

The  school  officers  are  the  State  Board  of  Education,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  members  from  each  congressional  district, 
appointed  from  different  political  parties  by  the  Governor 
for  a  term  of  five  years;  the  township  and  borough  boards, 
elected,  and  the  city  boards,  some  of  which  are  elected,  but 
most  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  respective  mayors,  a  cus¬ 
tom  which  is  growing  in  favor. 

The  State  Board  have  charge  of  the  normal  and  deaf-mute 
schools,  make  the  rules  for  teachers’  institutes  and  the 
licensing  of  teachers,  appoint  county  superintendents,  sug¬ 
gest  school  legislation  to  the  legislature,  decide  appeals,  and 
apportion  the  reserve  fund.  Among  the  questions  that  may 
come  to  them  in  the  nature  of  appeal  are  the  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  school  buildings.  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
powers  exercise  great  influence  on  the  system.  Someone  has 
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said  “  He  who  controls  the  licensing  of  teachers  controls  the 
destiny  of  the  schools.”  How  much  more  will  they  control 
who  have  the  above  added  powers. 

Our  State  does  not  limit  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools;  provides  compulsory  education  till  the  age  of  twelve; 
restricts  the  employment  of  children  till  the  age  of  fifteen, 
contingent  upon  their  attendance  at  school;  stimulates  the 
securing  of  school  libraries  by  duplicating  sums  raised  by  the 
schools,  otherwise  than  by  tax,  $20  the  first  year  and  $10  each 
year  thereafter;  encourages  manual  training  by  duplicating 
between  $500  and  $5000  the  first  year  and  up  to  $5000  any 
subsequent  year;  fosters  industrial  education  by  duplicating 
between  $3000  and  $5000  the  first  year,  and  up  to  $5000  any 
year  thereafter,  excepting  that  in  a  district  as  low  a  sum  as 
$500  may  be  duplicated  the  first  year.  The  sums  for  the 
above  purposes  are  drawn  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State. 

This  system  of  stimulating  new  phases  of  work  in  the 
localities  has  been  wonderfully  effective,  having  in  many  in¬ 
stances  led  these  localities  not  only  to  adopt  the  work,  but 
soon  to  practically  depend  upon  themselves  to  carry  it  on. 

This  cursory  review  should  not  close  without  the  com¬ 
ment  that  the  light  of  hope  is  indeed  upon  the  countenance 
of  our  school  system.  The  lines  of  progress  can  everywhere 
be  traced.  Cities  that  until  recently  seemed  politically  bound 
are  now  making  steady  advancement.  As  under  any  govern¬ 
ment  there  are  individuals  that  advance  beyond  the  general 
provisions,  so  in  our  State  there  are  schools  that  have  devel- 
op>ed  a  strong  individuality.  The  schools  of  three  or  four  of 
our  towns  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  best 
known  educational  towns  of  New  England,  such  as  Brook¬ 
line,  Newton,  and  Quincy. 

There  is  yet  very  much  to  be  done  in  the  State,  but  there 
is  very  much  of  hope  in  prosecuting  the  work,  as  the  State 
has  always  responded  when  it  has  been  led  clearly  to  see  that 
a  proposed  new  step  was  one  of  real  progress. 

James  M.  Green 

State  Normal  School, 

Trenton,  N  J. 


VI 


WHAT  MODERN  PHILOLOGY  OFFERS  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  EDUCATION 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  words  in  Webster’s  International 
Dictionary  are  classically  derived.  About  one-third  are  na¬ 
tive  English. 

The  classically  derived  words  are  nearly  all  Latin.  About 
half  of  them  come  through  the  French  and  about  half  from 
the  Latin  directly.  Of  those  that  come  through  the  French, 
a  part  were  brought  by  the  Norman  French  in  1066,  a  part 
have  been  adopted  into  English  from  the  later  Central 
French.  The  basis  of  both  Norman  and  Central  French  is 
the  popular  Latin  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers.  A  part  of  our  speech,  then,  is  popular  Latin,  as 
mouthed  over  by  Celtic,  then  again  by  Teutonic  tongues  and 
as  modified  by  its  adoption  into  Early  English,  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  changes  in  England  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  relation  of  popular  to  literary  Latin  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  popular  French  from  the  former  have  been  in  late 
years  fields  of  work  for  German  and  French  scholarship. 
From  apparently  a  chaos  of  forms,  Schwan,  Brachet,  and 
others  have  deduced  half  a  dozen  simple  laws  and  tabulated 
the  regular  vowel  and  consonant  changes.  In  the  meanwhile 
Old  English  and  its  development  through  Middle  into  Mod¬ 
ern  English  has  received  equal  attention.  Sievers,  Sweet, 
Skeat,  Morris,  here  too,  have  shown  fixed  laws  to  rule.  In 
short,  popular  Latin  words,  having  definite  relations  to  the 
familiar  learned  forms,  pass  with  changes  in  accordance  to 
known  laws  into  French,  and  are  then  taken  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  and  later  French  into  English  to  pass  again  through 
regular  changes  down  to  their  present  forms. 

The  other  than  pK)pularly  derived  French  words — learned 
French  terms — can  be  dismissed  with  a  sentence.  They  are 
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^ ' 

usually  a  cross  between  the  learned  Latin  forms  and  the  popu-  °  . 

lar  French  ones.  They  present  no  difficulties  to  the  student  ;^h| 

who  understands  the  popular  French  derived  words.  j||r 

The  words  in  English  derived  directly  from  Latin  are  even  M  | 

simpler.  They  either  retain  their  Latin  forms — sometimes 
slightly  shortened — or  take  forms  analogous  to  similar  ^ 

learned  French  words. 

Now  for  the  native  third  of  our  vocabulary.  We  are 
closely  related  to  the  Germans.  But  in  order  to  compare  ® 

English  and  Modern  German  we  must  see  each  in  its  earliest  ^ 

known  stage.  This  is  easy.  The  relation  of  English  to 
Anglo-Saxon  is,  as  has  been  stated,  a  solved  riddle,  and  | 

Behagel’s  Historical  grammar,  for  example,  takes  us  back  to  : A'  | 

the  earliest  form  of  German.  Here,  again,  wonderful  regu- 
larity  has  emerged  from  chaos.  The  sound  and  form  corre-  I ; 

spondences  between  German  and  English  have  been  solved. 

See,  for  example,  such  attempts  as  Victor  Henry’s  Compara-  : 

five  grammar  of  German  and  English.  ! 

But  modern  philological  thought  has  not  paused  here. 

Back  of  these  early  German  and  early  English  forms  it  has, 
through  the  help  of  comparisons  with  other  Teutonic  dia- 
lects, — Gothic,  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  etc., — recon-  t 

structed  the  original  Teutonic  types  and  compared  these  i 

with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit  (see  Kluge,  etc.).  Grimm’s  j 

law  and  Verner’s  moclification  of  it  solved  the  question  of  | 

mute  relations,  while  the  labors  of  other  scholars  have  finally  1 

done  as  much  for  the  vowels.  The  pro-ethnic  Indo-Ger-  [ 


manic  speech  has  been  essentially  reconstructed  (Fick,  Brug-  J 

mann,  etc.)  and  the  history  of  the  race  rewritten  by  the  help  i 

of  its  vocabulary.  | 

Now  the  question  is:  Ought  the  high-school  graduate,  who  | 

has  spent  four  years  on  Latin,  two  or  three  on  Greek,  or  from  F 


one  to  three  on  German,  to  have  any  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  lineal  and  collateral  relationships  of  these  languages  to 
his  own?  Should  there  be  any  correlation?  This  is  “  corre¬ 
lation’s  day.”  It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  that.  Yet  one  of 
the  writers  studied  the  classics  four  years  in  a  good  high 
school,  some  time  in  a  good  academy,  and  took  the  regular 
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grind  in  one  of  our  best  colleges,  enjoying  as  his  teachers, 
first,  a  man  who  now  holds  as  Latin  professor  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  this  State,  then  another  man,  now  a 
professor  in  one  of  our  greatest  Western  universities,  and  the 
author  of  perhaps  the  most  successful  series  of  Latin  and 
Greek  texts  published,  then  two  college  professors,  the  one 
now  grown  gray  in  faithful  and  successful  service,  the  other 
enthusiastic  with  promise  of  a  brilliant  future — all  this,  and 
never  knew,  for  instance,  that  Greek  Ima.  was  Latin  septem, 
German  sichcn,  and  English  seven  by  regular  law.  He  does 
not  remember  that  one  recitation  period  in  those  seven  or 
eight  years,  or  that  one-tenth  of  one  recitation  period  was 
ever  devoted  in  high  school,  academy,  or  college  to  scientific 
etymological  or  philological  discussion. 

That  writer  never  knew  in  high  school,  academy,  or  col¬ 
lege  that  the  numerals  through  ten,  the  names  of  the  com¬ 
mon  family  relationships,  the  names  of  many  common  ani¬ 
mals,  and  common  articles — in  other  words  that  the  very 
foundations  of  their  vocabularies  are  in  reality  identical  in 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  English.  Now  he  sometimes 
wonders  just  how  much  of  it  his  teachers  knew.  In  those 
days,  moreover,  he  never  found  out  that  pity  was  pietatem, 
city  civitatcm,  reason  rationcm,  chamber  cameram,  etc.,  all  by 
regular  law. 

But  you  say  that  was  not  correlation’s  day.  Admitted. 
Yet  ’twas  half  a  century  before  that  Grimm  discovered  his  law, 
and  Verner’s  law  was  twenty  years  old.  ’Twas  in  the  ’30’s 
and  ’40’s  that  the  first  historical  French  grammar  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  Sweet’s  History  of  English  sounds  first  came  out  in 
1873-74.  Grant,  if  you  please,  that  this  instruction  was  ex¬ 
cusable  then:  is  it  so  now? 

The  writers  have  visited  Latin  classes  in  fine  high  schools, 
and  have  never  heard  anything  worthy  of  the  slightest  men¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  scientific  etymological  or  philological  in¬ 
struction.  They  have  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  found  scarcely  a  line  to  indicate  that  the  members 
realized  anything  of  the  necessity  for  such  high-school  work. 
We  have  looked  over  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
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principal  colleges,  we  have  looked  over  their  required 
courses  as  outlined  in  their  catalogues,  and  have  failed  to  find 
that  the  colleges  recognize  any  such  field  for  anything  but 
elective  work. 

In  short,  there  is  little  scientific  etymological  or  philologi¬ 
cal  work  done  in  our  secondary  schools  or  required  in  our 
colleges.  This  is  not  saying  that  many  Latin  teachers  do  not 
point  out,  more  or  less  correctly,  the  derivation  of  classically 
derived  English  words,  nor  that  some  of  our  universities  have 
not  splendid  elective  courses  in  philology. 

So  much  for  the  status  quo.  The  next  question  is.  Why  are 
things  thus?  Isn’t  correlation  of  language  studies  considered 
desirable?  Or  isn’t  it  thought  practicable?  Or  doesn’t  this 
correlation  belong  to  the  secondary  school? 

But  before  you  make  up  your  minds  as  to  any  one  of  these 
questions,  you  will  want  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  correlation  proposed.  •  This,  then,  stated  in  logical  rather 
than  strictly  pedagogical  order,  is  what  we  want: 

1.  We  want  the  high-school  pupil,  as  a  basis  for  future 
work,  to  take  ten  or  twelve  lessons  upon  Old  English  and  its 
development  into  Modern  English.  This  ought,  for  its  own 
sake,  to  be  done  in  the  English  department  anyway,  correla¬ 
tion  or  no  correlation. 

2.  We  want  the  high-school  pupil  to  know  as  much  of  the 
general  differences  between  classical  and  popular  Latin  as 
he  can  get  in  one  or  two  lessons. 

3.  We  want  him  to  know  perfectly  the  half  dozen  general 
laws  of  the  development  of  popular  Latin  into  popular  French 
and  the  one  or  two  of  learned  Latin  into  learned  French. 

4.  We  want  him  to  understand  a  table,  more  or  less  com¬ 
plicated,  of  the  letter  changes  of  Latin  into  popular  French 
well  enough  to  use  it  in  tracing  the  development  of  single 
words;  and  to  practice  using  it  enough  to  learn  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  what  the  chief  letter  changes  are.  This  may  take 
four  or  five  recitation  periods. 

5.  We  want  him  to  know  the  form  taken  in  English  by  each 
of  a  score  of  the  most  important  Latin  suffixes,  (i)  if  it  comes 
through  popular  French,  (2)  if  it  comes  through  learned 
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French,  (3)  if  it  comes  from  Latin  into  English  directly.  In 
a  correct  educational  arrangement  part  of  this  would  come 
first. 

6.  We  want  him  to  understand  especially  those  words 
which  are  of  peculiar  interest  either  because  of  startling  form 
changes,  or  because  of  strange  deviations  in  meaning  that 
teach  useful  historical  facts  or  that  give  inklings  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  conceptions  of  their  originators. 

7.  And  this  is  a  statement  of  what  will  be  the  result  of 
1-6  as  much  as  of  a  new  requirement — we  want  him  to  be 
able  to  recognize  at  sight  the  great  bulk  of  our  Latin-derived 
words,  and  to  account  for  their  present  forms  and  present 
meanings. 

If  our  High-school  pupil  studies  German  we  want  him  to 
know : 

1.  The  regular  letter  and  sound  changes  between  Old  and 
Modern  English  (see  i  above),  the  most  important  letter 
changes  between  Old  High  German  and  Modern  High  Ger¬ 
man,  and  hence  the  regular  letter  and  sound  correspondences 
betwen  the  present  German  and  English  languages.  He  will 
then  have  some  ability  to  predict  from  the  Early  English  and 
Old  High  German  forms  the  original  Teutonic  types  of  let¬ 
ters  and  words.  We  fear  the  additional  work  above  may, 
even  under  a  competent  instructor,  take  a  week’s  time. 

2.  We  want  him  to  be  able  to  recognize  two-thirds  at  least 
of  his  native-English  vocabulary  in  the  German  dictionary. 

With  regard  to  the  collateral  relationship  of  English  and 
Latin  and  Greek,  we  ask  our  student  to  learn : 

1.  Grimm’s  law  and  Verner’s  law  for  the  mute  correspond¬ 
ences  of  Teutonic  with  Latin  (and  Greek),  together  with  the 
representation  in  the  same  languages  of  the  other  conso¬ 
nants  and  of  the  vowels. 

2.  To  understand  the  development  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
ethnic  roots  in  English  (German),  Latin  (Greek),  or,  in  other 
words,  to  recognize  the  groups  of  cognate  words  in  what¬ 
ever  languages  he  is  studying. 

The  above,  then,  outlines  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  cor- 
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relation  proposed.  We  go  back  to  the  question,  is  such 
correlation  desirable? 

The  argument  that  the  practical  man  advances  in  favor  of 
Latin  or  Greek — Latin  particularly — is,  “  If  you  study  Latin, 
it  will  aid  you  to  understand  English.  I  myself  never  saw 
anything  in  English  grammar  until  I  had  studied  Latin. 
Latin  is — ahem — inestimable,  you  know,  in  understanding 
English  words.  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
etc.” 

Now  for  the  gray  hairs  of  this  argument  we  have  all  due 
respect.  Our  first  Latin  teacher  said  ’twas  so;  our  father 
said  so  when  he  started  us  for  our  books,  the  bookseller  said 
so  when  he  sold  them  to  us — we  are  inclined  to  rank  it  with 
that  class  of  facts  that  “  are  so,  even  if  they  are  not  so.” 

At  times  we  have  been  harassed  with  doubt,  seen  the  ghost 
of  skepticism  in  ambush,  been  unable  to  answer  designing 
questions  of  unbelievers,  etc.,  but  our  faith  has  triumphed, 
and  the  old  dogma,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  safe.  This 
triumph  of  our  faith  is  the  more  commendable  considering 
that  during  the  period  of  our  Latin  study  we  never  enjoyed 
any  instruction  in  etymological  or  philological  lines,  that  we 
never  knew  any  general  linguistic  rules  or  laws,  or  any  espe¬ 
cial  derivations  to  speak  of,  and  that  all  the  while  we  were 
receiving  this  benign  good  we  were  quite  unconscious  of  the 
spell  that  was  upon  us.  Surely  all  the  more  wonderful  this 
subtle  influence  of  Latin  study. 

A  man  told  us  once — we  were  in  an  audience  that  he  was 
addressing — that  the  study  of  Latin  from  this  point  of  view 
was  as  barren  of  fruit  as  the  Atlantic  is  bare  of  trees,  and 
the  foolhardy  fellow  even  challenged  any  of  his  hearers  to 
give  two  instances  where  Latin  had  actually  led  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  an  otherwise  unknowable  word.  Nobodv 
volunteered,  but,  then,  the  challenge  was  too  abrupt,  we 
thought.  This  man  was  a  crank  anyway — our  teacher  said 
so.  So  did  our  father.  We  want  our  position  understood, 
then,  right  here,  once  for  all.  We  want  the  expression  of  our 
sentiments  to  hare  all  the  loyal  ring  and  fervor  of  that  most 
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lauded  political  assertion  of  the  United  States  senator  who 
said,  “  I  am  a  Democrat.” 

Having  thus  made  clear  our  belief  in  party  allegiance  none 
of  our  co-workers  will  object  if,  all  within  party  lines,  we  ad¬ 
vance  a  few  suggestions.  Whether  they  prove  acceptable  or 
not,  remember  we  are  for  the  platform  and  the  nominee. 

We  believe  that  the  average  pupil,  during  a  high-school 
course,  does,  even  under  the  ordinary  Latin  instruction, 
absorb  much  that  is  helpful  in  his  later  retrospect  of  English, 
recognizes  the  force  of  many  Latin  prefixes,  of  some  Latin 
suffixes,  makes  a  connection  of  some  kind  between  a  fair 
number  of  English  and  Latin  allied  terms.  But  we  do  claim 
that  etymological  work  is  as  yet  wholly  scattered,  fragmen¬ 
tary,  unscientific,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  time  given  to  systematic  derivation  would  increase  the 
practical  benefits  tenfold. 

Without  any  systematic  instruction,  experience  proves  that 
the  student’s  range  is  narrow  and  his  exactness  nil  in  the  case 
of  even  the  simple  derivatives.  When  asked  what  English 
word  comes  from  Latin  so-and-so,  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to 
suggest  almost  any  English  word  showing  the  same  Latin 
root.  How  often  is  his  teacher  equally  complacent,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  inexactness  of  the  answer?  And  yet,  to  give  a 
simple  instance,  between  saying  that  culture  comes  from 
cultiis,  and  that  it  comes  from  cultiiram  there  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  principle  that  there  is  between  the  old  alchemy  and 
astrology,  and  the  present  chemistry  and  astronomy. 

But  inexact  and  meager  as  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  sim¬ 
ple  learned  French  and  direct-form-Latin  derivatives  is,  of 
the  more  hidden  but  just  as  regular  popular  French  deriva¬ 
tives,  he  has  and  can  have  no  comprehension  whatever.  He 
could  not  be  expected  to  guess  that  couch  is  only  a  modified 
collocare;  joy,  gaudia;  praise,  pretiare;  age,  cetaticum;  city, 
civitafcm;  pity  and  piety,  pietatem;  gist,  jacet;  preach,  prcedi- 
care,  etc.  And  yet  all  these  illustrations  and  countless  others 
like  them  are  perfectly  regular.  The  practical  man’s  argu¬ 
ment  for  Latin  takes  for  granted  that  what  might  be  so,  is  so. 

But  the  light  Latin  throws  on  English,  the  benefit  seen  by 
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the  business  man  after  years  of  practical  life  have  banished 
mensa  and  amo  and  temporal  clauses  with  cum  below  the 
horizon  of  memory,  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  which  a 
systematic  application  of  modem  philology  has  to  offer  sec¬ 
ondary  language  study. 

The  central  principle  of  this  application  is  that  of  correla¬ 
tion.  Greek  and  Latin,  German  and  English,  different  as 
they  seem,  have  all  been  proved  to  be  descendants  of  one 
common  prehistoric  speech.  The  deepest  foundation  of  each 
is  common  to  them  all.  Their  grammars  and  vocabularies 
have  been  amplified  from  the  same  syntactical  principles  and 
the  same  elementary  roots.  Their  correlation  is  nothing  but 
the  attempt  to  understand  better  four  partially  known  lan¬ 
guages,  admirably  suited  for  comparison,  by  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable  comparing  them.  This  is  not  the  correlation  of  dispa¬ 
rate  subjects,  not  the  basing  of  arithmetic  on  data  drawn  from 
nature-study,  fairy  tales,  6r  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Such  correlation,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  seemed  to  some  far¬ 
fetched  and  unsatisfactory.  But  where  the  very  deepest 
fundamental  principles  of  the  subjects  compared  are  logically 
and  historically  identical,  there,  certainly,  correlation  is 
natural. 

And  though  there  may  be  places  where  it  is  fair  to  object 
to  attempted  correlation  as  artificial,  to  any  who  would  argue 
against  correlation  where  it  is  natural  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
That  question  was  settled  before  psychologies  were  written. 
Plain  common  sense  sees  that  we  best  notice,  attend  to  and 
analyze,  remember  and  recall,  new  things  if  related  to  those 
already  known. 

The  student  of  Latin  can  be  made  to  feel  that,  in  learning 
its  terms,  he  is  unmasking  terms  he  has  never  thoroughly 
known  in  English;  the  student  of  Greek  that  he  has  already 
learned  more  than  one-half  its  grammar  and  the  basis  of  its 
vocabulary  in  his  first  year  of  Latin;  the  student  of  German 
that  it  is  essentially  a  language  to  be  read  and  not  merely  to 
be  boned  out  with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary. 

In  English  and  Latin,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  German  and 
English  there  are  words  upon  words,  new  or  unfamiliar  in 
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one  language,  whose  meanings  can  be  fixed,  once  for  all,  by 
referring  them  to  their  well-known  relatives  in  the  other. 
Thus  catena  to  chain,  or  fagus  to  beech,  p'^ywfii  to  frango,  or 
xopis  to  gratia,  or  ox<«»  to  veho,  and  a  thousand  others. 

We  have  been  surprised — though  we  need  not  have  been — 
to  find  how  revolutionary  an  influence  this  continual  cross- 
reference  of  words,  and  the  acquired  tendency  always  to  hunt 
for  their  root  meanings  and  to  refer  them  to  their  relatives 
either  in  the  same  or  some  other  language,  have  had  on  the 
student’s  vocabulary.  This  bears  directly  on  one  of  the 
principal  defects  of  our  Latin,  Greek,  or  German  instruction. 
Why  is  it  that  the  average  student  in  the  average  high  school 
may  spend  four  years  on  Latin,  three  on  Greek  or  from  one 
to  three  on  German  and  yet  be  scarcely  ready  to  read  ordinary 
German  at  sight  and  be  utterly  unable  with  the  aid  of  notes 
and  vocabulary  to  grind  out  150  lines  of  Homer  or  Vergil  in 
an  hour,  to  say  nothing  of  translating  either  easily  at  sight? 
Isn’t  his  trouble  the  one  of  vocabulary?  In  half  of  these 
periods  he  gets  enough  of  the  grammar  of  each  language,  so 
that  that  does  not  trouble  him.  He  simply  does  not  know  the 
words,  and  has  not  the  sure  guides  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
roots,  suffixes,  and  related  words  would  give  him  for  a  scien¬ 
tific  guess  at  a  meaning  that  fits  the  context.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  philology  will  make  Latin,  Greek,  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  easier,  by  interrelating  them,  explaining  them, 
making  them  more  interesting,  better  understood  and  re¬ 
membered. 

But  correlation  of  languages  is  most  pre-eminently  desir¬ 
able,  is  most  fully  justified  because  of  the  wider  and  more  cor¬ 
rect  view  it  gives  to  the  pupil  of  language  itself  as  a  whole ;  be¬ 
cause  of  the  introduction  it  gives  him  to  the  conception  of 
language  study  as  a  science  in  whose  spacious  realm  live 
thought  and  harmony  and  law.  The  old  non-historical,  non- 
evolutional  lines  of  instruction  left  him  half  convinced  that 
language  was  the  one  work  of  man  reasonless,  methodless — 
the  one  field  of  nature  that,  notwithstanding  all  of  its  flowers, 
was  full  of  irregularities,  trapholes,  and  pitfalls ;  that  language 
was  a  means  to  an  end  simply,  not  an  end  for  study  in  and  for 
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itself;  that  he  was  studying  Latin  because  it  would  help  him  to 
understand  English;  that  he  must  understand  English  so  that 
he  could  better  appreciate  literature,  read  science,  or  state 
mathematical  truth. 

That  language  is  a  means  to  literature,  science,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  is  of  course  true.  It  can’t  help  being  helpful  almost 
anywhere.  It  is  also  true  that  little  darkies  sometimes  catch 
on  to  vestibule  palace  trains,  but  it  would  be  a  fearful  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  vestibule  palace  trains  are  run  for  the 
especial  accommodation  of  little  darkies.  We  have  no  quar¬ 
rel  to  pick  with  mathematics  or  with  natural  science,  though 
they’ve  treated  us  coolly  at  times,  but  we  do  want  them  to 
understand  distinctly  that,  if  there  wasn’t  a  triangle  in  exist¬ 
ence,  if  the  weeds,  snakes,  and  the  rest  of  nature’s  warts  were 
all  dead  and  embalmed,  language  would  still  stand  the  high- 
school  student’s  most  worthy  object  of  study,  stand  the  best- 
proportioned,  the  fairest,  the  most  thought-inspiring  of  all 
the  creations  of  nature  or  the  works  of  man.  Perhaps  the 
mathematician  would  have  more  use  for  language  study,  if 
he  should  see  that  language  as  a  disciplinary  tool  is  not  less 
effective  than  his  own  specialty;  that  the  whole  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  had  come  to  be  only  an  analysis  of  the  possible  relations 
that  can  exist  between  one  thing  and  another,  that  these  re¬ 
lations  are  the  same  whatever  they  appear,  and  that  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language  is  a  training  in  the  types,  and  in  the 
recognition  and  use  of  these  types,  of  the  formal  elements  of 
all  thought.  Perhaps  the  scientist  would  have  more  use  for 
language  study  if  he  should  see  that  it  is  the  most  noble  sci¬ 
ence  of  all. 

True,  language  study  has  seen  bare  half  a  century  of  real 
life.  Yet  cross-examined  are  the  stones  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt,  wrung  from  reluctant  bricks  and  papyrus  rolls  is  the 
history  of  the  East.  Philologists  have  classified  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  gained  insight  into  the  origin  of  speech, 
grappled  with  the  problems  of  the  unity  of  the  race  and  the 
development  of  man. 

The  meridian  of  10°,  west  longitude,  grazes  the  outer 
shore  of  Ireland  and  cuts  the  Atlantic  along  the  coast  of 
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Spain;  that  of  90°,  east  longitude,  crosses  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges.  Between  the  parallel  of  Ceylon  and  that  of  North 
Cape  are  more  than  sixty  degrees  of  latitude.  Of  the  region 
encompassed  by  these  four  arcs,  the  south  is  hardly  habitable 
because  of  the  heat,  the  north  because  of  the  cold.  Yet  these 
meridians  and  parallels  are  none  too  widely  chosen  to  touch 
the  extreme  east  and  west,  north  and  south  wanderings,  even 
in  prehistoric  times,  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race;  and  comparative  philology,  without  the  aid  of  history, 
ethnology,  archaeology,  in  the  face,  at  first,  of  imperious  re¬ 
bukes  from  theologians,  philosophers,  classical  scholars,  has 
happily  done  its  most  colossal  work  and  from  the  mere  testi¬ 
mony  of  language  alone  picked  out  the  Aryan  dialects  scat¬ 
tered  over  all  Europe,  grouped  them  properly,  and  recognized 
that  the  main  branches  of  speech,  thus  formed,  were  from  the 
same  parent  language  as  other  branches,  similarly  postu¬ 
lated  from  the  dialects  of  western  and  southern  Asia.  More 
than  this — the  parent  language  itself  has  been  essentially  re¬ 
constructed,  and  all  that  is  really  basal  in  the  pro-ethnic  his¬ 
tory  of  those  who  spoke  it  rewritten.  For  it  must  ever  be 
remembered  that  in  its  vocabulary  a  race  always  but  uncon¬ 
sciously  keeps  a  trustworthy  diary  of  its  life,  and  that  the 
study  of  the  development  of  language  is  the  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  thought  of  man.  Is  this  a  mere  grind  on  forms 
— a  study  of  words  solely?  Is  it  worth  while  for  the  nine  out 
of  ten  high-school  boys  who  never  go  to  college  to  have  at 
least  some  faint  conception  of  all  this? 

The  next  question  is.  Is  this  correlation  practical?  The 
question  resolves  itself  into  two  parts — ist.  Is  there  time  for 
it?  2d,  Can  the  teachers  teach  it? 

As  to  time,  we  believe  that  a  fair  estimate  is  the  one  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  table  on  the  following  page: 
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(1)  For  English-Latin  derivation: 

For  Old  English  and  its  development,  .  10  recitations. 

For  laws  of  the  development  of  Latin  into 

popular  French,  .....  3 

For  special  practice  upon  the  tables  of  letter 

changes,  ......  5  " 

For  nature  of  learned-French  and  direct- 

Latin  derivatives,  ....  2 

For  the  types  of  English  from  Latin  deriva¬ 
tives,  . 4  ” 

For  the  principles  of  English  from  Latin 

derivation,  .  .  .  .  .24  recitations. 

Incidental  practice  in  class  additional. 

(2)  If  our  student  studies  German: 

Taking  for  granted  the  knowledge  of  Old 

English  and  its  development  as  above, 
the  English  and  German  correlation  re¬ 
quires  an  introduction  of  .  .  .5  ” 

Incidental  practice  in  class  additional. 

(3)  For  the  collateral  correlation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Latin: 

Special  study  of  English  (German),  Latin 

(Greek)  letter  correspondences,  .  •  5  ” 

Incidental  practice  in  class  additional. 

To  do  the  above  work  thoroughly  will  require  the  teacher 
to  furnish  each  pupil  with  printed  outlines  of  talks,  printed 
tables  of  letter  correspondences  with  examples.  The  pupils 
too  must  work  in  mastering  their  outlines.  Moreover,  as 
indicated  above,  this  shows  only  the  time  to  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  work.  Incidentally,  of  course,  more  or  less 
of  it  will  come  up  thereafter  every  day. 

It  will  be  better  to  take  up  one  phase  of  the  work  at  a  time 
and  leave  time  enough  between  its  consideration  and  the 
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period  devoted  to  the  next  subject,  for  the  principles  first 
learned  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  through  the  repeated  in¬ 
cidental  illustrations  of  the  many  succeeding  recitations. 

Can  the  teachers  teach  what  we  require?  The  good 
teachers  can  and  will  eventually  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
whatever  they  deem  for  the  best.  There  are  indications  that 
several  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  working  independ¬ 
ently,  are  already  on  the  right  track — indications  that  they 
see  how  much  philological  progress  has  been  made  that  is 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  represented  in  our  text-books.  While 
upon  the  one  hand  the  leaders  in  philological  thought  are 
exploring  the  far  borderlands  of  the  science  of  language,  we 
laymen  have  before  us  the  not  less  important  or  less  pleasing 
task — to  bring  into  cultivation  the  already  surveyed  fields. 
Ours  is  the  task,  as  teachers  of  related  tongues,  to  bring  what 
is  now  known,  stripped  of  its  technical  features,  before  the 
students  of  our  classrooms. 

Where  should  this  correlation  begin?  Does  it  belong  to  the 
elective  courses  of  our  colleges?  Is  our  pilgrim  to  climb  as 
best  he  can  the  arduous  mountain  side,  only  to  be  pointed  out, 
when,  tired  and  impatient,  he  has  reached  the  summit,  the 
smoother  and  pleasanter  path  over  which  he  might  have 
come?  Ask  our  correlationists  where  the  correlation  of  his¬ 
tory  and  literature,  or  of  history  and  geography,  or  of  science 
and  literature,  or  of  science  and  mathematics  should  begin, 
and  they  will  tell  you  in  the  lower  grades.  And  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  English  and  Latin,  for  example,  should  begin,  not  less 
surely  when  the  study  of  Latin  begins.  This  does  not  mean 
that  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar  school  or  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  should  be  confronted  with  Sanskrit  or 
with  Indo-European  roots.  We  say  correlation  should  begin, 
not  end,  where  Latin  study  begins. 

But  the  discussion  of  the  means  and  methods  and  order  of 
the  correlation  of  English  with  each  of  the  other  languages 
belongs  to  further  articles. 

O.  L.  Manchester 
H.  H.  Manchester 

Normal,  III. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

Religion,  in  one  aspect,  is  personal;  in  another,  creedal;  in 
a  third,  institutional.  As  creedal  or  institutional  it  may  not 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  at  least  until  a  fair  majority 
of  the  people  agree  upon  institutional  and  creedal  forms. 
Such  agreement,  however,  seems  a  thing  remote;  and  it  may 
be  well  that  it  is  so. 

There  remains  what  may  be  roughly  called  the  personal 
aspect  of  religion.  I  touch  merely  upon  one  phase  of  this, 
namely:  that  experienced  by  the  individual  apart  from  tech¬ 
nical  verbal  expression,  or  creedal  acceptance,  or  institutional 
participation.  Here  we  find  rich  ground.  The  prospect  is 
not  nearly  so  bleak  as  it  is  thought  to  be  by  those  who  shud¬ 
der  at  merely  “  secular  ”  education.  The  fruitfulness  of  this 
ground  should  be  appreciated  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  the 
school.  The  noblest  fruitage  of  spirit  may  be  gathered  here. 
Love,  joy,  peace,  generosity,  humility,  long-suffering,  en¬ 
thusiastic  service — all  these  may  be  developed  in  connection 
with  the  “  secular  ”  work  of  the  school. 

“  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.” 

Nay,  truly,  and  least  of  all  of  the  little  child  absorbed,  it  may 
be,  in  the  very  work  of  clay-modeling.  I  have  seen  a  class  go 
through  even  its  physical-culture  exercise  in  a  way  so  atten¬ 
tive,  so  willing,  so  gladly  effortful,  that  the  whole  might  well 
be  called  a  spiritual  exercise. 

Let  us  strive  to  make  the  activity  of  the  classroom  more 
rational,  more  useful,  more  beautiful;  and  the  very  striving, 
implying  as  it  does  the  guiding  presence  of  an  ideal,  will 
make  the  spirit  of  the  classroom  ethical  and  religious.  A 
noble  deed  is  in  truth  a  step  toward  God.  But  it  should  be 
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seen  that  such  deeds  are  performed  by  many  a  child  hand 
in  its  work  with  pen  and  pencil  or  brush  and  needle. 

Wordsworth  was  once  walking  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
sea  with  a  child.  He  thought,  and  afterward  wrote: 


“  Dear  child  !  dear  girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here, 
If  thou  appear’st  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine  : 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham’s  bosom  all  the  year  ; 

And  worshipp’st  at  the  temple’s  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not.” 


So  it  may  be  with  school  children,  scampering  on  the  sands 
with  never  a  thought  of  the  illimitable  ocean,  save  as  a  place 
for  wading.  And  let  us  be  glad  that  we  do  not  have  to 
teach  ”  the  Hebraicism  of  “  Abraham’s  bosom  ”  in  order  to 
find  Heaven  with  the  children,  nor  the  plan  of  Egyptian  or 
Jewish  temples  that  they  may  know  the  Holy  of  Holies. 


Public  School  No.  22, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 


Frederic  L.  Luqueer 


SUCCESSFUL  MEDIOCRITY 

“  I  don’t  want  rounded  development  for  my  child,”  said  a 
thoughtful  father,  and  the  educational  enthusiast  to  whom  he 
spoke  asked,  in  surprise,  “  Why?  ” 

“  Because  I  see  that  narrow-mindedness  and  mediocrity 
succeed  best  in  this  world ;  not  merely  in  laying  up  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  wages  of  industry,  but  in  achieving  that  contented 
peace  of  mind  that  is  better  than  all  the  pleasures  of  art  and 
poetry.” 

“  Do  I  understand  that  you  want  your  son’s  development 
to  lie  as  near  that  of  the  vegetable  as  possible?  ” 

“  You  speak  satirically,  but,  in  all  honesty,  that  is  just  about 
what  I  want.  I  find  less  happiness  among  what  you  call  live 
people  than  among  the  sleepy  plodders.  I  want  happiness 
for  my  child.  The  more  faculties  he  has  waked  up  in  him,  the 
more  there  are  to  clamor  for  expression  all  through  his  life. 
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He  can  keep  books  more  contentedly  without  the  longings 
for  art  which  torment  your  gultivated  drudges.  He  can  enjoy 
his  hours  of  rest  more  hygienically  without  the  multifarious 
schemes  for  overcrowding  them  with  avocations  that  rise  in 
the  minds  of  the  versatile.” 

”  But  do  you  really  mean  that  you  want  him  to  remain  in¬ 
tellectually  dead — unconscious  of  the  deeper  joys  awaiting 
the  developed  mind  in  literature,  art,  and  intelligently  inter¬ 
preted  nature?  ” 

”  Yes,  I  mean  something  very  like  that.  My  boy  will  have 
to  earn  his  living,  and  that,  probably,  of  a  wife  and  family  as 
well.  He  will  have  no  time  for  the  mazes  of  enjoyment  the 
higher  civilization  provides.  Simple  recreations,  such  as 
boating,  bathing,  cycling,  skating,  sleighing,  and  playing 
with  his  children  will  be  far  better  for  him  than  a  chase  after 
artificial  pleasures  in  vitiated  atmospheres.” 

“  Cultivating  and  gratifying  the  physical  nature — letting 
the  mind  alone!  Is  this  your  ideal  as  a  parent?  ” 

“  No  ideal  about  it.  It  is  practical  health  and  happiness 
that  I  have  in  view.  Better  that  my  child  should  find  life 
larger  than  his  desires  than  that  he  should  have  a  thousand 
aspirations  developed  only  to  be  cramped  in  the  narrow  lines 
this  busy,  workaday  world  affords  to  those  who  must  earn 
their  bread.” 

“  But  don’t  you  want  him  to  be  so  cultivated  as  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  excel  and  rise  to  at  least  comfortable  material  cir¬ 
cumstances?  ” 

”  Yes,  but  the  trend  of  rounded  development  is  away  from 
this.  Whether  he  takes  up  a  mechanical  trade  or  a  business 
occupation,  he  will  want  an  undivided  attention  for  his  work. 
Men  who  experience  hankerings  after  inventive,  artistic,  or 
philosophic  lines  are  not  those  who  succeed  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.” 

”  But  suppose  the  seeds  of  greatness  are  in  your  child. 
You  cut  him  off  completely  from  their  fruition  by  confining 
his  career  in  this  way.” 

“  I  don’t  want  greatness  for  him.  I  want  him  to  be  happy. 
The  great  are  not  happy.  Their  story  is  one  of  almost  uni¬ 
versal  and  uncompensated  disappointment,  while  their  wives 
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and  children  are  made  to  share  in  their  martyrdom,  willy- 
nilly.” 

“  Hm!” 

It  was  all  the  answer  the  educational  enthusiast  could 
make.  He  walked  away,  revolving  the  question  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  society,  and  wondering  if,  by  the  time  his  pupils, 
with  their  versatile  powers,  were  ready  to  put  their  hands  to 
the  plow,  hours  of  labor  would  be  shorter  and  access  to  con¬ 
genial  employments  more  free. 

Ellen  E.  K.  Warner 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  REGENTS’  EXAMINATION  IN  ARITHMETIC 

In  the  report  of  the  Mathematical  Conference  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  it  is  urged  that  compound  proportion  be 
omitted  in  the  study  of  arithmetic.  The  reasons  for  this 
recommendation  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Every  problem  proposed  for  solution  by  this  method 
may  be  more  readily  solved  by  analysis. 

2.  The  solution  by  analysis  affords  an  excellent  mental 
training,  while  in  the  solution  by  compound  proportion  it  is 
not  ordinarily  clear  to  the  pupil  why  the  combination  of  the 
simple  ratios  should  give  the  required  result. 

3.  The  method  of  compound  proportion  is  absolutely  with¬ 
out  application  in  future  mathematical  studies. 

Therefore,  the  retention  of  this  topic  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  ground  of  utility  or  discipline.  Moreover,  this  method 
is  omitted  from  the  course  in  arithmetic  in  many  of  the  best 
schools,  and  is  not  found  in  a  number  of  the  more  recent  text¬ 
books  of  arithmetic  published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  exam¬ 
ining  board  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  methods  should  sanction  the  study  of  such  utterly  use¬ 
less  topics.  (See  the  New  York  State  Uniform  Examina¬ 
tions.) 

J.  L.  Patterson 

Chesnut  Hill  Academy, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  development  of  the  child — By  Nathan  Opi’enheim,  Attending  Physician 

to  the  Children’s  Department  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary.  New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  296  p.  $1.25. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  all  who  are  striving  toward  a  science 
of  the  child  to  have  appear  just  now  from  a  practicing  physi¬ 
cian  such  an  excellent  work  as  this.  The  contents  of  this 
book  are  calculated  to  help  on  very  much  the  movement  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Congress  of  Mothers  at  their  meeting  last 
May  looking  toward  the  establishment  in  all  universities  of 
chairs  of  paidology,  whose  sole  aim  shall  be  to  give  young 
men  and  young  women  an  understanding  of  child-nature. 
Every  college  president  and  school  superintendent  in  this 
land  should  read  and  reread  the  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  girls  and  women  as  given  in  chapter  xi,  “  The 
profession  of  maternity.” 

The  keynote  of  the  book  is  struck  by  the  author  in  the 
introductory  chapter:  “  So  long  as  one  recognizes  that  the 
child  is  absolutely  different  from  the  adult,  not  only  in  size, 
but  also  in  every  element  which  goes  to  make  up  the  final 
state  of  maturity,  one  is  more  apt  to  get  a  true  method  of 
development,  which  must  gradually  bear  the  results  of  a 
higher  evolution  ”  (7). 

Following  this  up  closely,  in  the  next  two  chapters  Dr. 
Oppenheim  shows  that  in  no  sense,  physically  at  least,  is  the 
child  an  adult.  In  every  part  of  his  body  the  child  differs 
from  the  adult.  In  skeleton,  muscle,  blood,  he  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  being;  his  skull,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  teeth,  mouth,  are 
entirely  different;  his  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  stomach, 
intestines,  bladder,  are  so  unlike  those  of  the  adult  as  almost 
to  make  the  child  a  genus  in  himself;  in  the  arterial  and  nerv¬ 
ous  systems  very  great  differences  occur.  A  thorough  read¬ 
ing  of  chapters  ii  and  iii,  with  chapter  vii  thrown  in  for  good 
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measure,  must  convince  even  the  most  skeptical  that  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  child  is  being  very  rapidly  developed,  and  that 
we  can  never  rightly  understand  children  till  such  a  science 
exists. 

In  discussing  heredity  and  environment  the  author  thinks 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  heredity,  as  the  child’s 
development  depends  far  more  upon  environment  than  upon 
heredity.  I  wish  that  one  who  handles  these  so  well  as  does 
Dr.  Oppenheim  had  also  discussed  prenatal  development, 
for  from  statements  here  and  there  he  must  be  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  the  great  power  which  the  mother  has  over  the  child 
before  birth.  All  will  agree  that  “  the  trustworthiness 
of  children  depends  upon  the  elements  of  environment,  act¬ 
ing  upon  certain  inherited  conditions  which  go  to  create  the 
qualities  of  thinking  clearly  and  seeing  straight  ”  (92). 

This  matter  of  environment  is  greatly  emphasized  by  the 
author  in  his  discussion  of  the  child-criminal:  “  Children,  as  a 
rule,  act  out  in  their  lives  the  influences  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Their  natural  faculties  are 
modifiable  and  are  modified  by  their  environment  to  such  an 
extent  that,  in  the  main,  responsibility  for  their  careers  is 
largely  due  to  the  influences  in  which  they  have  spent  the 
most  plastic  years  of  their  life  ”  (206). 

Environment  must  have  been  very  closely  studied  by  Dr. 
Oppenheim  in  his  practice  and  particularly  in  his  work  in  insti¬ 
tutions  for  children,  for  in  his  chapter  on  the  genius  and  the 
defective  he  says:  “  Degeneracy  is  not  a  disease,  it  is  merely 
a  symptom,  the  cause  of  which  is  a  defiance  of  ordinary  laws 
which  dominate  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  of  men.  It 
may  be  exterminated,  but  only  by  a  plan  of  life  which  looks 
out  for  primal  conditions  rather  than  remedial  measures.  As 
soon  as  the  child’s  main  business  in  life  is  seen  to  consist  in 
proper  eating  and  proper  assimilation  of  food,  in  proper  sleep, 
in  proper  recreation  and  exercise,  in  proper  instruction,  in  the 
right  and  healthy  exercise  of  his  emotions,  as  well  as  his  intel¬ 
lect  and  body,  the  symptom  must  disappear.  The  child 
should  no  more  be  allowed  to  assume  great  burdens  involving 
mental  strain  and  excitement  than  he  should  be  permitted 
to  play  with  dynamite  ”  (239). 
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The  author  again  recurs  to  the  matter  of  environment, 
when,  after  advising  that  very  small  and  home-like  places 
should  be  built  for  dependent  children  rather  than  large  in¬ 
stitutions, — actual  homes  for  such  children  l)eing  the  best 
of  all. — says:  “  When  the  community  come  to  realize  that 
a  child’s  environment  is  as  a  rule  more  important  than  his 
heredity,  there  will  be  still  less  necessity  for  great  infant 
asylums  ”  (260). 

Chapters  ii  and  iii  discuss  in  a  most  excellent  form  the  child 
as  a  physical  being,  and  these  chapters  in  connection  with  the 
closing  chapter — “  The  profession  of  maternity  ” — make 
some  of  the  most  valuable  reading  in  the  whole  literature 
upon  children.  This  closing  chapter  is  the  great  chapter  in 
the  book.  After  showing  that  former  culture  ideals  for 
women  are  false  and  the  present  culture  ideals  are  also  false, 
the  author  says  we  must  get  back  to  the  world-ideal:  “  The 
world  has  always  recognized  that  a  woman’s  natural  and 
highest  sphere  is  that  of  'mother,  and  the  woman  who  best 
embodied  the  mother-ideal  has  always  been  the  subject  of  the 
sincerest  worship  ”  (286).  He  calls  for  an  education  which 
will  better  fit  women  for  motherhood  and  produce  the  right 
desire  for  such,  for,  “  in  the  profession  of  maternity  lies  the 
hope  of  the  time,  the  cure  for  the  restlessness,  the  discontent, 
and  the  chagrin  that  torment  the  feminine  world  ”  (287). 
“  So  long  as  she  is  considered  capable  of  filling  the  noble 
position  of  a  mother,  so  long  as  there  is  a  hope  of  her  assum¬ 
ing  its  duties  and  obligations,  the  question  about  the  choice 
of  a  vocation  for  her  has  simultaneously  been  answered  ” 
(288).  “  The  facts  that  women  are  from  the  l)eginning  de¬ 

signed  especially  for  the  profession  of  maternity,  that  by  fol¬ 
lowing  it  they  best  fulfill  all  their  physical  and  mental  func¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  paramount  value  of  this  work  is  plain  and 
clear,  make  the  claims  of  this  vocation  upon  our  respectful 
consideration  excedingly  strong  ”  (289).  “  Not  the  least 

among  the  advancing  steps  of  the  age  will  be  the  recognition 
of  the  duties,  the  emoluments,  and  the  comparative  value  of 
maternity,  and  when  the  preparation  for  it  assumes  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  professional  training,  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  obli¬ 
gations  and  possibilities  the  best  ideal  of  a  fine  career,  the 
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world  must  see  that  it  has  taken  a  great  stride  along  the  path 
of  its  natural  evolution  ”  (291). 

This  is  a  valuable  book.  No  one  can  read  it  without  being 
drawn  closer  to  the  child.  Perhaps  some  will  object  to  so 
much  stress  being  laid  upon  environment,  yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  this  is  in  perfect  line  with  the  foundation  idea  of 
our  government — freedom  to  all.  If  it  be  possible  that  there 
are  imparted  by  heredity  to  the  young  only  those  things 
which  the  race  has  acquired,  then  indeed  does  each  human 
being,  comparatively  speaking,  at  birth  start  equal,  and  so 
environment  makes  or  unmakes  him.  This  idea,  too,  is  in 
close  touch  with  the  movement  in  our  great  cities  toward  the 
making  of  more  plea,sant  environments  for  the  young.  The 
author  admits,  though,  that  important  tendencies  do  come 
from  heredity  and  much  from  prenatal  influences,  yet  he 
could  well  claim  that  hereditary  and  prenatal  influences  arise 
from  the  environment  of  ancestors. 

Oscar  Ciirisman 

State  Normal  School, 

Emporia,  Kan. 


The  study  of  man— By  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.  (The  Science  Series.) 

New  York  :  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1898.  410  p.  $2. 

This  first  volume,  by  a  well-knowm  student  of  anthro¬ 
pology,  in  what  is  sure  to  be  a  helpful  and  instructive  series, 
invites  comment  not  wholly  technical  in  character.  Mr.  Had¬ 
don  expressly  states  that  his  book  is  not  a  treatise  on  anthro¬ 
pology  or  its  methods,  but  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  way  in 
which  parts  of  the  subject  are  studied.  I  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit,  then,  that  the  book  should  not  have  been  given  its  pres¬ 
ent  misleading  title  and  that  its  value  “  for  the  amateur  and 
for  that  delightfully  vague  person,  the  intelligent  reader.”  is 
exceedingly  limited.  In  fact,  Mr.  Haddon’s  volume  is  not  a 
book  at  all,  but  a  series  of  fifteen  special  studies  in  divisions 
of  anthropology  widely  separated  from  each  other.  The 
effect  upon  the  reader  for  whom  the  volume  was  prepared 
will  be  distinctly  confusing.  The  paj>ers  are  careful  and 
doubtless  authoritative;  but  in  form  and  style  they  are  only 
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suitable  to  be  laid  before  a  body  of  fellow-investigators  or  a 
group  of  advanced  students  of  the  subject. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  result  is  due  in  part  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  deliberate  blunder  in  planning  his  book,  and  in  part  to 
the  tendency  so  often  observed  among  students  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  natural  and  political,  to  heap  together  facts,  more  or 
less  unrelated,  without  any  interpretation  whatever.  In 
many  laboratories,  psychological,  physiological,  and  physical, 
this  tendency  is  held  to  be  the  highest  refinement  of  scientific 
method,  whereas  it  is,  in  fact,  simple  and  literal  nonsense. 
These  carefully  collected  facts  can  have  no  value  save  as 
the  scaffolding  by  means  of  which  a  theory  is  built  upon  an 
hypothesis.  This,  I  insist,  is  wh)’^  so  much  of  modem  so-called 
scientific  work  is  really  unscientific.  It  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end,  and  is,  so  far,  just  ‘as  wasteful  and  enervating  as 
would  be  an  attempt  to  count  the  leaves  of  the  trees  of  Maine 
or  the  sands  of  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The  scientific  study 
that  tells  is  that  which  is  constantly  applied,  as  by  Kelvin,  or 
that  which  is  constantly  interpreted,  as  by  Huxley  and  by 
Helmholtz.  Hundreds  of  so-called  “  investigators  ”  all  over 
the  world  are  frittering  away  their  time  and  wasting  public 
and  private  funds  in  their  incessant  desire  to  do  something 
that  means  nothing. 

Mr.  Haddon’s  series  of  papers  is  not  by  any  means  open  to 
all  the  criticism  which  is  implied  above,  but  the  reading  of 
them  has  suggested  the  train  of  thought  here  expressed.  I 
fear  that  Mill’s  Logic  and  Jevons’s  Principles  of  science — books 
that  every  man  pretending  to  the  name  of  scientist  ought  to 
know  by  heart — are  not  so  much  read  in  the  laboratories  as 
they  once  were.  N.  M.  B. 


La  soci^t6  am^ricaine :  mceurs  et  caract^re,  la  famille,  role  de  la  femme,  ecoles 
et  universites — Par  M.  Dugard.  Paris;  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1896.  320 

p.  3  fr.  50  c. 

Many  Europeans  during  recent  years  have  discussed 
American  institutions,  but  few  with  so  much  insight  and  fair¬ 
ness  as  Mile.  Dugard,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Lycee 
Moliere  in  Paris.  Her  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  her  so¬ 
journ  in  the  United  States  during  1893  when  she  represented 
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the  French  republic  at  the  educational  congress  and  exhibits 
at  Chicago.  She  spent  six  months  in  the  country  and  she 
came  to  us  with  a  knowledge  of  our  language  and  institutions 
altogether  uncommon  among  Europeans.  In  spite  of  these 
qualifications  she  clearly  recognizes  her  own  limitations.  To 
judge  of  institutions  so  different  from  our  own,  she  says,  and 
to  discern  with  impartiality  their  elements  of  strength  and 
weakness  is  no  easy  task — preconceived  types  of  culture  must 
be  abandoned  in  interpreting  the  Americans.  It  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  judge  a  people  differing  so  radically  from  our  own 
by  Old-World  standards;  and  those  who  have  read  Mile.  Du- 
gard’s  book  must  credit  her  with  only  the  best  motives  in 
the  presentation  of  our  institutions  to  the  French  people. 

Following  the  customary  fourfold  division  of  education  by 
the  French  into  intellectual,  physical,  moral,  and  aesthetic. 
Mile.  Dugard  gives  her  impression  of  the  institutions  in  a 
dozen  American  cities,  including  Boston,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  San  Francisco.  The  utilitarian 
character  of  our  elementary  instruction  surprised  her.  The 
range  is  narrow  and  the  method  of  approach  often  without 
any  high  aim.  What  can  be  thought  of  a  course  of  study 
covering  eight  years  of  the  child’s  school  life  in  which  no  for¬ 
eign  language  is  studied?  The  poverty  of  the  elementary 
course  of  instruction  in  America  is  a  noteworthy  character¬ 
istic.  But  these  limitations,  it  is  assumed,  best  subserve  the 
aim  of  the  American  school,  which  is  to  form  children  into 
citizens  equipped  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  The  aim 
is  not  to  secure  breadth  and  depth  but  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  above  all  to  stimulate  and  develop 
energy  and  will  power. 

The  American  high  school  is  only  a  more  advanced  primary 
school.  Here  again  efficient  instruction  is  marred  by  the 
persistent  aim  to  fit  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Prema¬ 
ture  and  e.xcessive  specialization  is  the  result.  The  work  is 
hasty;  instruction  is  fragmentary;  and  too  often  the  young 
people  leave  school  with  only  the  debris  of  knowledge. 
When  utilitarian  considerations  so  dominate  the  aims  of  a 
people  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  absence  of  liberal  culture 
and  the  highest  ideals. 
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In  the  matter  of  physical  education  Mile.  Dugard  reports 
great  diversity.  She  found  superb  gymnasiums  and  athletic 
establishments  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  but  she  notes 
the  general  absence  of  physical  training  in  the  primary 
course  of  instruction.  Much  is  said  about  it,  but  little  is 
done.  No  people,  she  concludes,  are  more  in  need  of  physi¬ 
cal  training  from  their  earliest  youth  to  manhood  than  the 
Americans.  Feverish  business  activities  consume  their 
vitality  and  make  imperative  judicious  physical  training. 

Our  moral  education  she  thought  the  very  best.  School 
discipline  everywhere  surprised  and  pleased  her.  She  found 
children  in  the  lowest  grades  treated  as  free  and  responsible 
beings.  Instead  of  commands  and  punishments  one  hears 
advice  and  counsel.  In  consequence  the  American  teacher  is 
not  regarded  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  child.  There  is  an 
interest  in  the  school  on  the  part  of  parents  altogether  absent 
in  continental  systems,  and  this  largely  because  the  school  is 
a  modified  home  and  not  a  barrack  or  a  place  of  discomfort. 
The  result  of  this  kind  of  training  seemed  to  her  the  very  best. 

Mile.  Dugard  has  little  to  say  in  praise  of  our  formal 
aesthetic  training  and  her  opinion  of  our  work  in  this  line  may 
be  briefly  summarized  in  these  words:  aesthetic  culture  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  elementary  notions  of  drawing,  taught  without 
principle  or  method  by  inexperienced  teachers.  The  absence 
of  aesthetic  training,  she  says,  carries  athletics  to  excess  and 
creates  passions  for  sports  and  pleasures  which  are  all  the 
more  exaggerated  because  not  restrained  and  refined  by 
proper  art  education. 

Coeducation  is  discussed  at  length.  She  came  to  America, 
she  tells  us,  full  of  prejudices  on  this  subject,  but  after  six 
months’  careful  study  of  the  problem  she  frankly  admits  that 
her  prejudices  were  entirely  without  justification.  She  finds 
no  other  raison  d’etre  for  coeducation  in  America  than  the 
unprecedented  success  of  a  half  century.  She  believes  that 
social  conditions  in  America  are  improved  by  the  coeduca¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes;  and  that  from  the  standpoint  of  work, 
health,  and  behavior  the  results,  when  measured  by  moral 
standards,  surpass  those  of  the  separated  schools  of  Europe. 

While  she  hints  at  phases  of  American  education  which 
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seem  to  her  defects,  Mile.  Dugard  sees  much  in  our  schools 
and  other  institutions  which  she  commends  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Even  our  incoherent  and  abbreviated  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  she  admits,  produce  youths  who  are  freer 
from  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  immorality  than  the 
humanistic-trained  Frenchmen — young  men  who  speak  bet¬ 
ter  in  public  (although  they  write  less  well),  who  are  less 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  of  style,  but  more  discerning  in 
matters  of  content  than  the  classically  educated  youths  of  the 
Old  World.  Mile.  Dugard’s  book  is  a  worthy  contribution 
to  the  descriptive  literature  of  American  education,  and  it  has 
already  been  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

Will  S.  Monroe 

State  Normal  School, 

Westfeld,  Mass. 


Arbeitshygiene  der  Schule  auf  Grund  von  Ermndungsmessungen — (Samm- 
lung  von  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  padagogischen  Psychologie  und 
Physiologie) — Von  Ferdinand  Kemsies.  Berlin  :  Reuther  und  Reichard, 
1898.  64  p.  I  M.  60  pf. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  comprehensive  study  of  the 
fatigue  problem  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Lukens  in  the  March 
(1898)  number  of  this  Review,  an  important  monograph  has 
been  added  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Dr.  Kemsies, 
by  means  of  the  ergograph,  has  sought  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  fatigue  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  mathematical  work; 
and  although  his  conclusions  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  Kraepelin,  Ebbinghaus,  Burgerstein,  Richter,  and 
Wagner  there  are  some  sidelights  in  his  study  which  add  new 
evidence  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem.  The  sequence  of 
studies  in  the  school  programme  is  one  of  great  moment  in 
its  bearings  on  fatigue,  and  Dr.  Kemsies’  investigations  give 
them  the  following  ranks  in  the  production  of  fatigue:  i, 
gymnastics;  2.  mathematics;  3,  foreign  languages;  4.  religion; 
5,  German;  6,  natural  history  and  geography;  7,  history;  8, 
singing  and  drawing. 

The  best  days  of  the  week  for  school  work,  judged  by 
ability  to  resist  fatigue,  he  finds  to  be  Monday  and  Tuesday 
and  the  tw'o  days  immediately  following  vacations;  and  the 
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period  of  the  day,  in  which  fatigue  is  uniformly  least,  is  the 
first  hour  of  the  school  session,  although  on  Monday,  and  the 
first  days  following  vacations  marked  fatigue  is  not  apparent 
until  the  third  or  fourth  period.  Here,  however,  he  notes 
striking  individual  differences.  One  hoy,  for  example,  does 
his  best  work  at  8  o’clock;  three  boys  at  9.30;  two  boys  at 
10.30;  and  one  boy  at  11.30. 

Dr.  Kemsies  distinguishes  sharply  between  temporary  and 
permanent  depression.  Fatigue,  he  says,  in  many  instances 
persists  for  days  and  even  weeks,  on  which  account  he  recom¬ 
mends  more  frequent  vacations.  Rest  periods  of  increasing 
length  should  succeed  each  recitation;  and  children  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  should  not  be  kept  in  school  more  than  four 
hours  and  those  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  not  more  than 
five  hours  daily.  Improper  food,  insufficient  and  irregular 
sleep,  infrequent  baths,  and  lack  of  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
he  rightly  concludes,  are  constants  in  the  production  of 
fatgue  which  have  received  altogether  too  little  attention  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question. 

This  monograph  on  fatigue  by  Dr.  Kemsies,  it  might  be 
noted,  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  education  now  being  edited  by  Professor 
Schiller  of  Giessen  and  Professor  Ziehen  of  Jena.  Each 
monograph  contains  from  64  to  150  pages,  and  the  half 
dozen  already  published  discuss  such  problems  as  memory, 
association  of  children’s  ideas,  physiology  of  speech,  fatigue, 
and  instruction.  They  are  published  by  Rent  her  & 
Reichard  of  Berlin,  costing  from  one  to  two  marks  each,  and 
present  in  popular  form  a  wide  range  of  recent  investigations. 

Will  S.  Monroe 

State  Normal  School, 

Westfiei.d,  Mass. 


The  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  in  Germany :  Being  the  report 
presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  Gilchrist  Educational  Trust  on  a  visit  to  Germany 
in  1897,  as  Gilchrist  Travelling  Scholar — By  Mary  Brerner.  I.ondon  and 
New  York  ;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  VII-l-71  p.  60  cents. 

The  growing  competition  of  Germany  in  foreign  markets 
has  awakened  Englishmen  to  the  necessity  of  more  effective 
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study  of  modern  languages  for  commercial  purposes,  and  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  turn  to  Germany  to  see  how  she 
has  gained  her  command  over  foreign  languages. 

Miss  Brebner’s  little  book  is  a  timely  contribution  to  the 
subject.  She  sj>ent  over  six  months  studying  the  subject  of 
modern-language  instruction  in  Germany,  visiting  for  this 
purpose  forty-one  schools  and  hearing  about  260  lessons. 
The  results  of  this  study  she  has  embodied  in  a  compact  and 
readable  monograph  which  ought  to  attract  widespread 
attention. 

In  1882  a  revolutionary  movement  in  the  teaching  of  mod¬ 
ern  languages  began  in  Germany;  and  in  1891  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  reform  were  embodied  in  the  regulations  drawn 
up  by  the  Prussian  educational  ministry.  The  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  present  method  of  work  are  the  following; 

1.  Reading  forms  the  center  of  instruction. 

2.  Grammar  is  taught  inductively. 

3.  The  foreign  language  is  used  as  much  as  possible 
throughout. 

4.  There  are  regular  conversation  exercises  at  every  lesson. 

5.  The  teaching  is  connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
pupil. 

6.  Objects  and  pictures  are  used  in  the  earlier  stages. 

7.  Realien,’  national  facts  or  realities,  are  extensively 
taught,  especially  in  the  later  stages. 

8.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation  throughout, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  beginning. 

9.  Free  composition  is  largely  substituted  for  translation 
into  the  foreign  tongue. 

10.  Translation  into  the  mother  tongue  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Miss  Brebner  finds  that  in  the  German  states  this  “  ana¬ 
lytical,”  “  direct,”  or  “  imitative  ”  method  of  teaching  modern 
la'nguages  is  almost  universally  accepted  in  secondary  schools 
with  the  result  that  nearly  all  the  young  Germans  who  go 
through  these  schools  have  a  good  reading  and  fair  speaking 
command  of  English  and  French. 

In  America,  our  almost  universal  method  of  first  learning 
the  rules  and  exceptions  of  a  grammar  and  the  working 
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through  a  mass  of  set  translations  has  proved  itself  expensive 
in  time  and  effort,  and  well-nigh  barren  of  results.  In  the 
institutions  where  I  have  studied  and  taught  I  think  it  would 
be  within  the  mark  to  say  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  students 
who  were  studying  modern  languages  ever  reached  a  point 
where  they  could  either  speak  or  read  them.  On  the  other 
hand  our  summer-school  “  short-cut  ”  and  “  natural- 
method  ”  courses  have  often  disgusted  earnest  teachers  and 
students  and  driven  them  back  to  the  respectable  methods 
of  the  older  classics.  The  method  described  in  this  book 
brings  all  the  student’s  natural  interest  to  bear  on  the  task, 
builds  up  a  consistent  knowledge  of  the  grammar  by  induc¬ 
tive  processes,  substitutes  composition  exercises  for  the  set 
translations,  pays  equal  attention  to  the  spoken  and  written 
language,  and  makes  a  very  intelligent  effort  to  surround  the 
student  with  the  “  atmosphere  ”  of  the  language  he  is 
studying. 

Such  work  cannot  be  done  by  teachers  whose  only  interest 
is  philology  or  the  higher  literature  of  the  languages  con¬ 
cerned.  As  Miss  Brebner  says,  “  It  takes  a  great  deal  out  of 
the  teacher”;  but  it  gives  the  student  a  mastery  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  We  have  need  to-day  of  teachers  who  are  content 
to  do  an  essential,  if  not  very  showy  part,  in  the  general  work 
of  education.  To  such  this  book  is  strongly  commended. 

Earl  Barnes 

London,  England  ' 


A  text-book  of  general  botany — By  Carlton  C.  Curtis.  New  York;  Long- 
ni.Tns,  Green  &  Co.,  1897.  viii-|-359  p.  $2.00. 

The  rapid  multiplication  of  books  on  botany  designed  to 
aid  instruction  is  noteworthy.  Every  publishing  firm  has 
one  or  more  of  them,  and  every  botanist  is  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  collection.  When  the  author  belongs  to  a  rep¬ 
utable  university  he  is  sure  to  have  had  access  to  all  that  is 
best  in  his  subject,  so  that  in  the  case  of  such  authors  criti¬ 
cism  must  occupy  the  pedagogical  rather  than  the  botanical 
standpoint. 

In  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  Mr  Curtis  has  brought 
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together  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  that  he 
has  made  an  interesting  addition  to  our  books  of  reference. 
His  book  is  on  the  same  general  lines  as  those  of  many  of  his 
predecessors,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  botanical  in¬ 
structor  in  representing  the  elementary  instruction  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  which  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  kind  of  botanical 
instruction  in  our  better  equipped  universities.  When  the 
statement  is  made,  however,  that  the  book  is  intended  for 
“  beginners,”  we  are  inclined  to  use  it  as  a  text  for  some, mild 
criticism  of  the  prevalent  method  of  teaching  botany  to 
“  beginners.” 

Not  so  long  ago  we  were  teaching  botany  to  beginners  by 
means  of  “  analysis,”  or  classification,  and  this  before  the 
student  possessed  anything  to  classify.  The  development  of 
the  use  of  the  microscope  has  made  us  more  logical  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  science,  but  just  as  illogical  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  student.  The  plant  cell  with  all  of  its  contents, 
and  these  cells  built  up  into  tissues,  may  be  a  proper  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  botany,  provided  the  student  has  some 
knowledge  of  botany;  but  the  beginner  has  nothing  in  his 
experience  to  which  he  can  relate  these  facts.  It  is  like  be¬ 
ginning  the  study  of  a  house  by  studying  the  materials  which 
may  enter  into  its  construction,  or  like  beginning  the  study  of 
literature  by  pegging  away  at  the  dictionary.  My  claim  is 
that  the  building  materials  and  the  dictionary  only  become 
instructive  and  interesting  after  there  has  been  some  contact 
with  houses  and  literature.  In  short,  we  are  again  attempt¬ 
ing  analysis  before  we  have  anything  to  analyze. 

Our  botanical  students  to-day  are  suffering  from  lack  of 
background.  They  have  collected  any  number  of  facts,  but 
cannot  relate  them.  Their  knowledge  is  that  presented  by 
a  dictionary  rather  than  that  of  literature. 

Plants  are  living,  working  organisms,  holding  definite  life- 
relations  with  their  environment.  This  is  the  largest  fact  in 
reference  to  them,  a  mass  fact,  and  hence  a  first  fact  to  be 
impressed.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  approach  the  study  of 
plants  by  this  method,  which  is  the  real  biological  method. 
Life  relations  are  the  main  thing,  and  structure  is  only  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  hence  instructive,  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to  explain 
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these  relations.  To  a  “  beginner  ”  impression  rather  than 
detail  is  the  vital  thing.  We  have  gotten  into  a  rut  with  our 
botanical  teaching  and  have  become  regular  Gradgrinds. 

Mr.  Curtis’s  book  is  better  than  some  other  text-books  in 
that  a  vein  of  philosophy  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  not  a  mere 
collection  of  unrelated  facts.  Its  chief  fault,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  is  a  fault  common  to  all  text-books  for  beginners. 
These  must  eliminate  the  dictionary  idea  as  a  method  of 
introduction. 

John  M.  Coulter 

The  University  ok  Chicago 


Elementary  solid  geometry  and  mensuration — By  Henry  Dallas  Thomp¬ 
son,  D.  Sc.,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  mathematics  in  Princeton  University.  New 
York  ;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  199  p.  Price  $1.25. 

Geometry  is  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  and  may  be  justly 
boast  to  have  been  the  first  to  teach  man  to  think  logically. 
In  classic  times  the  doctrine  received  at  the  hands  of  Euclid 
a  fullness  of  expression  and  a  perfection  of  form  that  seemed 
a  near  approach  to  the  ideal.  Down  to  very  recent  years  all 
departures  from  the  type  of  the  “  Elements  ”  have  proved 
to  be  of  very  questionable  merit.  But,  of  late,  a  notable 
change  has  come  over  many  of  the  better  text-books.  The 
impulse  to  this  change  has  proceeded  from  the  profound  re¬ 
searches  of  the  Pangeometers,  Gauss,  the  Bolyais,  Lobats- 
chevski,  and  Riemann.  In  the  presence  of  the  new  geome¬ 
tries  wrought  out  by  the  creative  genius  of  these  Titans,  the 
older  Euclidean  has  not  for  a  moment  retired  an  inch,  but 
has  readjusted  itself  far  more  carefully  to  the  environment. 
This  altered  attitude  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  Plane  Geome¬ 
tries  that  have  appeared  within  the  last  four  years,  as 
Halsted’s  Synthetic,  Smith’s  Introductory  modern,  Phillips’  and 
Fisher’s  Elements,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  But  solid  ge¬ 
ometry  has  not  escaped  the  same  influences,  as  witness  the 
excellent  work  of  Hayward  and  the  hardly  less  excellent  one 
under  review.  The  author  has  been  at  pains  to  set  in  clear 
relief  the  postulates  of  solid  geometry,  and  he  insists  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  oft-neglected  one  of  continuity,  distinguishing 
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sharply  between  continuous  and  discrete  aggregates.  He 
recalls,  happily,  the  celebrated  definition  of  Aristotle  and 
makes  the  matter  very  clear,  though  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
one’s  self  to  the  locution  “  a  line  is  so  made  up  of  points,” 
even  when  the  italicized  .words  are  purely  technical.  He  set¬ 
tles  in  advance  the  Existenzfrage  concerning  the  Straight 
Line  and  the  Plane,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  “  unlimited  ”  and  “  infinite,”  and  the  immediate  in¬ 
ference,  on  p.  9,  “  That  to  get  from  a  point  on  one  side  of  a 
surface  to  an  adjacent  point  on  the  other  side,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  through  the  boundary  surface,”  is  apparently  not  quite 
clear. 

The  work  is  painstaking  and  accurate,  even  in  such 
minutiae  as  the  spelling  of  parallelepiped.  The  proofs  are 
models  of  clearness  and  conciseness.  The  use  of  the  term 
normal  and  of  Hayward’s  felicitous  coinage,  cuboid,  is  to  be 
commended.  The  brief  chapter  on  Conic  Sections  is  logi¬ 
cally  justified  in  its  context,  and  it  seems  a  great  pity  that 
the  thought  of  “  the  mighty  Apollonius  ”  should  find  no  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  modern  curriculum;  but  the  way  of  mathe¬ 
matics  is  at  best  a  long  and  steep  one,  while  the  days  of  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  are  short  and  few.  If  arithmetic  would 
give  only  one  of  its  eight  years  to  geometry!  But  while 
God  always  geometrizes,  man,  it  seems,  must  always  arith- 
metize.  However,  even  if  no  time  be  found  for  this  chapter, 
its  mere  presence  may  tempt  and  spur.  The  author  adds  a 
valuable  treatment  of  mensuration,  giving  the  famous  three- 
term  prismoid  (or  prismatoid)  rule  of  Newton  in  Steiner’s 
form,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  two-term  formula  of 
Kinklin.  The  “  exercises  ”  are  numerous  and  well  chosen. 
In  the  twenty-sixth,  on  p.  190,  “  pyramid  ”  seems  used  rather 
loosely  for  “  pyramidal  pile  of  balls.”  The  mechanical  execu¬ 
tion  is  admirable. 

Altogether,  the  work  is  among  the  very  best  of  its  kind, 
and  may  be  cordially  recommended  both  to  teachers  and  to 
pupils. 

William  Benjamin  Smith 

Tulane  University, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  handsome  library  edition  of  Case’s  Dictionary  of  the 
French  and  English  languages,  issued  at  a  moderate  price, 
greatly  enlarged  and  more  compactly  printed,  will  be  a  boon 
to  teachers  and  students  seeking  just  such  a  work  for  study 
and  for  reference  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1898.  956  p. 

$4). - Six  familiar  plays,  the  “  best  in  the  English  drama 

from  the  time  of  Goldsmith  to  the  present,”  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  edited  by  Professor  Calvin  S.  Brown  in  his  Latin - 
English  drama  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1898.  571  p. 

$1.20). - The  “  laboratory  method  ”  is  elaborately  applied 

to  twenty-six  writers,  beginning  with  Francis  Bacon  and  end¬ 
ing  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  a  Study  of  English  prose 

writers  by  J.  Scott  Clark  of  Northwestern  University. - 

Stern’s  First  lessons  in  German  (292  p.  $1);  Meras  and 
Stern’s  First  lessons  in  French  (321  p.  $1);  Palmer’s  edition 
of  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell  (404  p.  $1.50)  are  all  new  and  help¬ 
ful  aids  in . modern-language  teaching  (New  York:  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.  1898). - The  appearance  of  the  fourth  and 

fifth  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  fall 
cf  the  Roman  empire,  which  has  the  careful  oversight  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bury  of  Dublin,  gives  opportunity  to  call  attention 
once  again  to  this  modern  and  convenient  reproduction  of  an 
indispensable  classic  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1898.  546,  542  pp.  $2.00  per  volume). - Mr.  Benjamin 

Kidd,  whose  Social  evolution  was  so  widely  read  on  its  publica¬ 
tion  four  years  ago,  has  just  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  it 
with  many  minor  changes,  and  some  important  additions 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  404  p.  $1.25). 

- Mr.  Scott’s  sumptuous  Bird  studies  is  a  book  for  every 

school  library  and  for  every  teacher  of  zoology.  The  marvel¬ 
ous  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations  make  it  without 
a  rival  in  its  field  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1898. 

362  p.). - Professor  Holgate  of  Northwestern  University 

has,  by  translation,  made  available  Reye’s  Geometry  of  posi¬ 
tion,  a  typical  product  of  modern  mathematical  thought  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1898.  248  p.  $2.25). - 
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Mr.  George  of  the  Newton  (Mass.)  High  School  has  given 
teachers  and  students  a  very  useful  and  carefully  edited  book 
in  his  Shorter  poems  of  John  Milton  (New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1898.  299  p.  60  cents). - A  new  edition 

of  Church’s  Stories  from  English  history  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  those  who  have  come  to  know  the  simple  directness  of  his 
style  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  676  p. 

$1.25). - In  his  volume  entitled  Studies  of  good  and  evil 

Professor  Josiah  Royce  has  brought  together  twelve  essays, 
most  of  which  are  applications  of  philosophy  to  concrete 
problems,  ethical  and  psychological.  The  volume  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  one  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1898.  384  p. 

$2.00). - Sneath’s  Ethics  of  Hobbes,  a  more  than  usually 

helpful  volume  of  its  class,  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  Ethical 

Series  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1898.  377  p.  $1.50). - In 

their  series  known  as  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  Superin¬ 
tendent  Gilbert  and  Miss  Arnold  have  made  one  of  the  very 
best  series  of  readers  in  existence.  The  Seventh  grade  read¬ 
ing  book  is  especially  rich,  and  the  editorial  matter  is  capital 
(Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1898.  302  p.  60  cents). 

- Miss  Burt’s  Ulysses  and  Eugetie  Field  book  are  two  of 

the  best  and  most  attractive  reading  books  for  chil¬ 
dren  that  have  lately  come  to  our  notice  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1898.  223  p.;  136  p.  60  cents 

each). - Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw  has  prepared  an  attractive 

edition  of  Black  beauty,  which  is  believed  to  be  adapted 
to  children  in  the  fourth  school  year  (New  York:  Uni¬ 
versity  Publishing  Co.,  1898.  216  p.  30  cents). - Two 

recent  issues  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  are 
Lowell’s  Democracy  and  other  papers  and  Aldrich’s  Baby 
Bell  and  other  prose  and  verse  (Boston;  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.,  1898.  95  p.  15  cents;  87  p.  15  cents). - Mr. 

Andrew  Phillip  Hollis  has  made  an  interesting  contribution 
to  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  in  his  Con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Oszvego  normal  school  to  educational  progress  in 
the  United  States  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1898.  128  p. 

$1.00). - Pestalozzi’s  little-known  but  wonderfully  clear 

and  helpful  Letters  on  early  education  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  teachers  in  Mr.  Bardeen’s  reprint  of  the  London  edi- 
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tion  of  1827  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1898.  180  p. 

$1.00). - Professor  Himes’s  elaborate  and  careful  edition  of 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  is  cordially  commended  to  students 

(New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1898.  482  p.  .$1.00). - Dr. 

Chrystil  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  prepared  an  In¬ 
troduction  to  algebra  that  is  scientific  and  thorough  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  440  p.  $1.25). 

Principal  Goodrich’s  Topics  on  Greek  history,  with  its  careful 
classification  and  full  bibliography,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher  of  history  in  a  college  or  a  secondary  school 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  107  p.  60 

cents). - That  excellent  standard  text-book,  Dana’s  Ge¬ 

ology,  appears  in  a  new  edition  that  has  had  the  care  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rice  of  Wesleyan  University.  It  is  fully  abreast  of  the 
most  modern  scholarship  (New  York:  American  Book  Co., 
1898.  482  p.  $1.50). 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS 

Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  Boston,  Mass.  .  .  .  Report  for  1897 

Teachers  and  their  standing — There  is  a  lively  interest  now 
prevalent  in  the  community  touching  schemes  for  the  reor¬ 
ganization  and  reform  of  the  school  system  of  this  city.  This 
interest  has  been  awakened  by  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
present  organization  does  not  work  as  efficiently  as  it  ought 
for  the  encouragement  of  good  and  the  prevention  of  inferior 
teaching.  And  unquestionably  this  feeling  has  a  substantial 
foundation  in  fact.  Last  year  in  my  annual  report  was  given 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts.  It  was  there  shown  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  teachers  were  recognized  by  the  most  com¬ 
petent  judges  as  rendering  good  or  excellent  service.  But 
it  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  service  rendered  by  one- 
quarter  of  the  teachers  was  inferior  in  various  degrees  from 
that  described  as  “  not  quite  good  ”  down  to  “  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.”  This  statement  re.sts  upon  the  facts  as  they  existed 
nearly  two  years  ago.  The  examination  of  the  facts  which 
I  am  making  this  year  will  lead  me  to  about  the  same 
conclusions. 
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Now  these  inferior  teachers  are  scattered  all  over  the  city 
in  all  the  schools.  They  deal  with  the  children  of  a  large 
number  of  citizens.  By  their  infirmities  of  temperament  or 
their  lack  of  skill  in  teaching  they  make  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sions  on  many  minds.  These  unfavorable  impressions  find 
ready  and  frequent  utterance;  and  public  opinion,  which  does 
not  mean  to  be  unjust  but  is  apt  to  be  hasty,  accepts  these 
unfavorable  impressions  as  a  picture  of  the  whole  teaching 
service.  Thus  a  cloud  of  unfavorable  criticism  hangs  over 
all  the  teachers  merely  because  some  inferior  ones — too  many 
indeed — are  kept  in  their  places.  This  is  a  monstrous  injus¬ 
tice  to  three-quarters  of  the  teachers  in  Boston  to-day. 
Such  injustice  might  be  ended,  if  all  people  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  speak  and  write  with  just  discrimination  and  to 
avoid  the  common  error  of  generalizing  from  few  particulars. 
Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  justice  to  the  superior  teachers — 
justice  indeed  to  the  teaching  profession  generally — requires 
that  the  inferior  teachers  be  improved  or  removed. 

But  there  is  a  far  stronger  consideration  to  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  same  conclusion,  and  that  is  justice  to  the  children. 
Every  day  that  a  teacher  of  known  and  incurable  inefficiency 
remains  in  a  school,  there  is  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities  to  discharge  the  chief  duty  incumbent  upon  them. 
There  is  no  duty  higher  than  this,  that  every  schoolroom  in 
the  city  be  provided  with  a  good  and  efficient  teacher.  If  all 
the  public  schools  were  private  enterprises,  dependent  only 
upon  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  all  the  pupils, 
could  the  proprietors  long  aflord  to  retain  inferior  teachers 
in  their  service?  Surely  not.  And  why  not?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  the  injury  to  the  children  wrought  by  inferior  teachers 
would  suggest  to  each  parent  the  use  of  a  remedy  directly  at 
his  hand,  namely,  the  removal  of  his  child  to  a  school  where 
there  were  better  teachers.  The  vigilant  proprietor  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  would  be  quick  to  act  in  protection  of  his  own 
interests,  and  his  own  interests  would  be  identified  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care.  Ought 
the  managers  of  public  schools  to  be  any  less  vigilant  in  the 
protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  children  intrusted  to 
their  care? 
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Let  us  now  analyze  the  group  of  teachers  who  have  been 
characterized  as  inferior.  Observe  that  the  group  includes  all 
those  teachers  who  have  not  been  pronounced  by  at  least  two 
well-informed  and  competent  judges  to  be  either  “  good  ”  or 
“  excellent.”  They  fall  easily  into  three  classes. 

The  first  class  is  of  those  who  are  still  young  in  years  and 
in  experience,  and  whose  early  efforts  in  teaching  have  not 
been  very  successful;  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  shown  an 
ability  and  a  disposition  that  promise  better  results  in  a  short 
time.  These  are  the  teachers  who  can  be  transferred  from 
the  inferior  to  the  superior  class  by  improving  them.  Their 
supervisors  and  their  school  principals  watch  over  them,  help 
them  to  learn  from  their  failures,  and  point  out  the  way  to  suc¬ 
cess.  With  some  ability  and  the  right  spirit  on  their  part,  and 
some  patience  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  those  set  in 
authority  over  them,  they  may  become,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  good  or  even  excellent  teachers.  So  long  as  there  were 
good  hopes  of  this  result,  it  would  seem  both  right  and 
wise  to  retain  such  teachers  in  the  service,  provided 
always  that  no  substantial  injury  to  the  children  resulted 
therefrom. 

The  second  class  of  inferior  teachers  is  of  those  who  have 
formerly  been  superior.  Long  and  faithful  service  has  told 
upon  their  strength,  and  they  no  longer  show  that  degree  of 
efficiency  which  is  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  good  teacher.  This  class  of  teachers  has  the 
strongest  claims  to  personal  consideration.  Often  they  pos¬ 
sess  elements  of  character  the  fine  influence  of  which  on  the 
children  would  be  much  more  than  a  compensation  for  any 
defects  in  the  mere  class-work,  had  they  still  the  vigor  to 
make  their  influence  effective  in  the  control  of  a  whole  class. 
These  are  the  teachers  who  would  deserve  pensions,  if  it  were 
possible  to  grant  pensions.  They  are  now  kept  too  long  in 
their  places  out  of  a  perfectly  right  and  proper  regard  for  the 
claims  to  consideration  which  long  and  faithful  service  un¬ 
questionably  gives,  but  also,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  out  of 
a  willingness  to  overlook  in  the  meantime  the  best  interests 
of  the  children  in  the  schools.  Pensions  being  out  of  the 
question, — for  the  present  at  least, — may  it  not  be  worth 
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while  to  try  to  hit  upon  a  plan  for  retiring  teachers  of  this 
class  upon  reduced  pay  for  reduced  work? 

The  third  class  of  inferior  teachers  is  of  those  who  have 
always  been  inferior,  and  show  a  lack  of  ability  or  of  disposi¬ 
tion  to  improve  themselves.  They  have  not  the  teaching 
gift  by  nature,  nor  has  experience  developed  in  them  any 
power  that  can  take  the  place  of  the  natural  gift.  They 
ought  to  correct  the  mistake  they  have  made  in  the  choice  of 
an  occupation.  Some  have  been  many  years  in  the  service, 
but  the  greater  number  have  not  served  a  very  long  time. 
These  are  the  teachers  who  occasion  the  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  which  is  too  often  applied  to  all  or  most  teachers  indis¬ 
criminately.  They  furnish  the  few  instances  which  loose 
speakers  and  writers  are  prone  to  generalize  from.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  in  number,  they  are  yet  numerous  enough  to 
cause  much  dissatisfaction.  Their  number  has  increased  of 
late  years  more  than  formerly,  because  their  failure  to  render 
satisfactory  service  while  on  probation  has  not  been  made  a 
bar  to  their  continuance  in  service  nor  even  to  their  confir¬ 
mation. 

This  matter  was  presented  with  the  details  in  my  report 
last  year,  together  with  the  suggestion  of  a  regulation  which 
should  limit  service  on  probation  to  two  years.  Such  a  regu¬ 
lation  has  since  been  made.  If  thoroughly  executed,  it  will 
close  the  chief  gate  through  which  inferior  teachers  pass  into 
the  permanent  service  of  the  schools.  Persons  may  pass  the 
supervisors’  examinations  or  may  win  the  Boston  Normal 
School  diploma.  These  form  the  first  barrier  for  protecting 
the  schools  against  incompetent  teachers.  But  this  first  bar¬ 
rier  is  not  enough.  The  test  of  examination  is  not  infallible. 
Persons  sometimes  bring  fine  testimonials  and  succeed  well 
at  the  examination  table,  but  fail  in  the  schoolroom.  Hence 
the  need  of  a  second  barrier  resting  on  the  test  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  our  own  schools.  This  barrier  is  confirmation, 
which  should  be  won  by  acceptable  service  while  on  proba¬ 
tion,  and  in  no  other  way.  Guard  well  this  second  barrier, 
which  is  really  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  and  the  schools 
will  be  pretty  safe  from  a  future  increase  in  the  number  of 
inferior  teachers.  Then  the  schools  will  be  burdened  by 
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those  teachers  only  whose  service,  while  on  probation,  be¬ 
comes  unsatisfactory.  This  will  be  an  unavoidable  difficulty 
under  any  circumstances;  but  it  need  be  only  temporary  in 
any  one  school. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  some  scores  of  teachers  who 
have  been  confirmed  in  past  years,  notwithstanding  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  or  doubtful  probation,  and  who  have  never  yet  done 
satisfactory  work?  There  is  but  one  answer — they  should 
be  removed. 

The  power  of  removal  can  be  exercised  wisely  and  justly 
only  in  the  light  of  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  each  case. 
This  knowledge  exists  and  is  available.  One  great  purpose 
for  which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  created,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  was  that  its  members  by  careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  inspection  of  all  the  classes  might  gather  and  record 
authentic  information  concerning  teachers  and  their  teach¬ 
ing.  In  the  current  phrase  of  that  day,  the  supervisors  were 
to  act  as  “  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  School  Committee  but 
they  were  not  clothed  with  any  executive  power.  All  power 
of  action  was  reserved  to  the  School  Committee  and  the  many 
subcommittees  thereof.  It  was  expected  that  this  execu¬ 
tive  power  would  be  guided  in  action  by  the  things  seen  and 
heard  through  the  official  eyes  and  ears.  The  superior 
teachers  were  to  be  protected  and  in  a  sense  rewarded  by  a 
just  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  their  service.  The  in¬ 
ferior  teachers  were  to  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  improve 
themselves,  so  far  as  might  be  possible;  but  their  failures  to 
meet  the  just  requirements  of  their  office  were  to  be  noted. 
For  many  years  the  functions  of  seeing  and  hearing,  as  well 
as  those  of  encouraging  and  helping,  have  been  diligently 
exercised,  and  the  information  so  gathered  has  been  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  much  wise  and  the  preventive  of  some  unwise  action. 
The  value  of  this  information  has  been  more  fully  recognized 
of  late  than  formerly.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  the  de¬ 
positary  of  this  and  much  other  special  information,  has 
latterly  been  permitted  to  make  direct  use  of  its  knowledge  in 
two  important  ways:  first,  in  giving  official  advice  on  matters 
of  educational  policy  and  administration,  and  seconrUy. 
within  a  year  past,  in  making  nominations  for  the  appoint- 
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,ment  of  all  teachers  and  other  officers  of  instruction.  This 
same  board  can  be  trusted,  I  am  sure,  to  act  or  to  advise 
wisely  in  the  very  difficult  matter  of  removals. 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O.  .  .  .  Report  for  1897 

Course  of  study  in  elementary  schools — To  make  a  good 
course  of  study  for  the  elementary  public  schools  is  a  matter 
•of  very  great  difficulty.  The  problem  does  not  seem  to  grow 
any  more  easy  as  our  civilization  becomes  more  complex. 
The  requirements  of  business  and  social  life  grow  more 
numerous  as  time  goes  on.  The  standards  of  excellence 
which  would  very  well  have  served  the  general  purposes  of 
life  in  times  past  are  now  subject  to  severe  criticism.  The 
number  of  things  about  which  the  average  person  must  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  intelligent  has  greatly  increased  with  the 
development  of  science,  invention,  and  good  government. 
Especially  in  a  country  in  which  all  the  people  are  privileged 
and  required  to  take  part  in  the  government,  must  a  high 
grade  of  intelligence  be  maintained.  All  things  have  tended 
in  these  latter  days  toward  a  more  and  more  complicated  and 
intense  life ;  and  the  added  burden  of  preparing  the  young  to 
act  their  part  with  intelligence,  skill,  and  honor  in  this  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  living  rests  largely  upon  the  public 
elementary  schools.  Many  of  the  developments  of  modern 
life  open  great  temptations  to  the  young.  This  makes  it 
very  desirable  that  the  power  of  resisting  temptation  be  devel¬ 
oped  at  an  early  age.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that  the  boy 
who  enters  the  store  or  the  counting-house  should  be  strictly 
honest  and  truthful  as  it  is  that  he  should  know  how  to  calcu¬ 
late  or  to  write  the  English  language  correctly.  This  neces¬ 
sity  does  not  release  him  from  the  original  necessity  of  doing 
both  these  other  things;  but  the  temptations  to  dishonesty 
and  prevarication  have  greatly  increased  in  the  fierce  compe¬ 
tition  of  modern  business  life.  The  character  which  under 
slight  temptation  seems  strong  and  upright  may  be  wholly 
incapable  of  standing  against  the  stress  and  pressure  of 
peculiar  and  excessive  temptation.  It  has  therefore  come 
about,  in  these  later  years,  that  there  is  the  strongest  kind  of 
•demand  made  upon  the  elementary  public  schools,  and  it  is 
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not  surprising  that  in  many  instances  the  schools  should 
fail  to  meet  completely  these  strenuous  requirements.  Many 
influences  for  evil  exist  in  their  most  intense  form  in  large  and 
prosperous  cities.  The  school  itself,  therefore,  must  spend 
much  of  its  time  and  strength  in  combating  evil  influences 
which  formerly  did  not  exist  in  such  excess.  All  these  things 
must  be  taken  quite  fully  into  account  by  anyone  who  would 
arrange  a  course  of  study  that  shall  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  effort,  time,  strength,  and  money.  When  such  course 
of  study  has  been  wrought  out,  it  must  always  be  considered 
as  subject  to  such  modifications  as  progress  may  seem  to 
make  desirable  and  necessary. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  problem  of  education  which 
tends  to  place  the  results  at  a  disadvantage  before  public 
opinion  and  to  make  adverse  criticism  natural  and  easy.  It 
is  the  somewhat  peculiar  fact  that  the  judgments  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  attainments  of  the  young  are  necessarily  made  by 
adult  persons — those  who  in  the  whirl  of  business,  or  the 
pressing  engagements  of  social  life,  have  lost,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  their  sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  child 
life — whose  ideals  have  been  subject  to  great  change,  and 
whose  conceptions  of  fitness  no  longer  correspond  with  those 
of  their  earlier  life.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  memory  that  the 
personally  pleasant  events  are  remembered  with  interest  and 
enlarged  upon  by  the  imagination,  while  matters  of  more 
painful  kinds  are  much  dwarfed  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  It  therefore  occurs  that  the  business  man  who  em¬ 
ploys  a  boy  in  his  store  or  factor^'  is  greatly  surprised  at  the 
immaturity  and  lack  of  intelligence  and  skill  which  the  boy 
exhibits,  especially  when  he  remembers  (or  thinks  he  re¬ 
members)  how  intelligent  and  skillful  he  was  at  the  same  age. 
If  he  was  himself  brought  up  in  the  country,  he  remembers 
quite  distinctly  (or  thinks  he  does)  the  superiority  of  the 
country  boy  over  the  city  boy.  In  the  quiet  country  life  the 
school,  however  poor,  was  yet  the  most  important  and  mem¬ 
orable  institution  or  event  of  the  year;  so  he  immediately 
attributes  his  remembered  superiority  to  the  training  which 
he  had  in  the  old-fashioned  district  school.  He  leaves  out  of 
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account  all  other  factors  in  the  calculation  and  assigns  an 
efifect  to  the  one  cause  which  is  always  uppermost  in  his  own 
memory.  It  is  also  true  that  the  judgments  of  parents  are 
made  upon  observation  of  one  or  two  instances,  and  that  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  are  drawn  from  deficient  data. 

It  thus  happens  that  all  casual  observations  of  the  work  of 
the  public  schools,  as  exhibited  in  the  children  now  passing 
through  the  schools,  or  who  have  recently  completed  the 
course  of  study,  are  subject  to  these  common  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  differ  quite  considerably  from  what  would  be  the 
matured  considerate  judgment  of  the  same  persons  when  they 
are  placed  in  positions  of  responsibility  which  require  them  to 
be  careful  and  conservative  in  their  statements.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  easy  for  persons  who  have  no  responsibility  in  public 
matters  to  pass  criticism  on  the  work  of  public  institutions. 
In  many  instances,  these  same  persons  if  placed  in  positions 
of  official  and  personal  responsibility,  requiring  them  to  in¬ 
vestigate  fully  and  decide  finally  on  these  same  questions, 
would  change  so  soon  as  their  new  sense  of  responsibility  led 
them  to  make  careful  and  thorough  investigations.  Even 
teachers  who  are  constantly  at  work  in  the  schools  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  constant  change  of  ideals,  and  consequently  of  judg¬ 
ment,  of  the  daily  work  of  pupils.  As  they  have  progressed 
in  efficiency  of  teaching,  their  ideas  of  thoroughness  have 
undergone  very  great  changes,  and  the  tests  which  they  now 
apply  to  their  pupils  from  time  to  time  differ  greatly  in  thor¬ 
oughness  and  difficulty  from  those  which  they  gave  when 
they  commenced  teaching.  Thus,  without  much  reflection, 
they  are  frequently  quite  surprised  that  the  pupils  of  the 
present  time  do  not  reach  as  high  a  record  on  the  tests  which 
they  now  present  to  them  as  their  old-time  pupils  did  upon 
the  much  less  difficult  tests  which  they  were  then  accustomed 
to  give  them.  Superintendents  and  supervisors  are  subject 
to  the  same  influences,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent,  because 
of  the  corrective  influence  of  the  wider  range  of  their  observa¬ 
tions.  However,  under  the  combination  of  influences  origi¬ 
nating  with  superintendents,  teachers,  parents,  and  the 
general  public,  the  children  themselves  seem  to  be  subjected 
to  pretty  rigorous  treatment  and  held  to  very  strict  account. 
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It  is  surprising,  when  we  think  of  it.  that  any  of  them  finally 
receive  commendation  from  all  these  sources. 

It  has  been  fashionable  in  certain  quarters,  within  the  last 
few  years,  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  children  are  not  so 
well  taught  as  formerly,  and  do  not  show  as  great  proficiency 
in  the  substantial  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  as  they  did  formerly;  and,  especially,  to  charge 
that  this  seeming  change  has  come  about  chiefly  through  a 
crowding  of  the  curriculum  with  music,  drawing,  nature- 
study,  civics,  and  similar  work,  thus  reducing  the  time  de¬ 
voted  directly  to  the  chief  subjects  of  the  old  curriculum — the 
three  R’s,  so  called. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  study  this  matter  fully  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  have  heard  the  arguments  of  both  sides  quite 
in  detail. 

Those  who  believe  in  a  limited  course  of  study  say  it  is 
more  important  to  have  children  thoroughly  drilled  in  read¬ 
ing,  wTiting,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  thus  prepared 
for  what  is  called  business,  than  it  is  to  have  them  taught  any 
of  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  or  of  art  or  literature, 
or  any  other  of  those  studies  which  assist  so  much  to  give 
general  intelligence  and  to  develop  common  sense  in  affairs. 
They  further  claim  that  the  only  way  to  secure  satisfactory 
results  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  is  to 
restrict  attention  to  these  and  to  devote  the  entire  time  of  the 
school  to  drill  upon  them. 

Persons  holding  the  other  view  claim  that  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  can  best  be  taught  by  carrying  these  subjects 
hand  in  hand  with  the  elements  of  other  subjects,  all  of  which, 
taken  together,  make  for  the  broader  intelligence;  that  to 
teach  a  child  to  read  is  not  to  teach  him  to  call  words  merely, 
but  to  master  the  thought  of  what  he  reads  as  well.  It  is 
further  held  that  it  is  more  important  to  give  the  child  a  taste 
for  good  reading  than  it  is  merely  to  fit  him  to  read,  and  that 
it  is  especially  valuable  to  the  young  to  have  their  interests 
in  life  broadened  and  deepened  by  having  them  know  some¬ 
thing  of  and  become  interested  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
art  and  in  the  courses  of  conduct  which  make  up  so  large  a 
part  of  social  and  domestic  life. 
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It  is  not  claimed  by  persons  holding  this  view  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  and  physics  should  be 
taught  as  such,  or  as  sciences,  in  the  lower  grades;  but  that 
some  of  the  commoner  facts  of  these  subjects  should  be  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  work  in  reading,  language,  and  geography, 
to  the  end  that  the  entire  round  of  the  child’s  knowledge  shall 
be  available  for  his  use,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  business  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  also  as  constituting  character  and  the  means  of 
resisting  temptation. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  the  increased  intelligence  thus 
created  by  the  more  liberal  treatment  so  re-enforces  the 
child’s  efforts  in  the  regular  subjects  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  that  he  is  able  with  less  time  de¬ 
voted  to  these  subjects  to  make  really  greater  progress 
toward  their  efficient  mastery.  I  am  myself  fully  convinced 
that  this  is  true;  or,  if  not  yet  true,  it  will  become  so  as  soon 
as  teachers  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  all  these  subjects  in  such  way  as  to  make  the  influence 
of  one  react  favorably  upon  all  the  others,  and  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusing  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  thrusting  too  many  of  them 
upon  their  attention  at  once. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  true  problem  here  is  not 
entirely  one  of  a  course  of  study,  but  chiefly  one  of  training 
in  good  teaching.  To  learn  how  to  teach  well  is  really  a 
matter  of  a  life-time  of  work,  although  many  persons  reach  a 
commendable  degree  of  efficiency  after  a  very  few  years  of 
earnest  effort;  while  some,  through  relaxation  of  that  effort, 
soon  begin  to  decrease  in  efficiency,  because  of  the  failure  to 
continue  in  mental  growth  for  themselves  and  in  sympathy 
with  child  life.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  believe, 
in  a  general  way,  in  a  liberal  course  of  study.  The  tendency 
of  the  best  thinkers  for  the  last  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
in  the  profession  of  teaching,  has  certainly  been  toward  the 
enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools. 


EDITORIAL 

The  project  for  Washington  meeting  the  National 

a  National  Uni-  Council  of  Education  took  most  important 
action  in  regard  to  the  project  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  university.  This  action  was  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  empowering  Professor  Charles  De 
Garmo,  retiring  president  of  the  Council,  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifteen  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  pro¬ 
posed  national  university  scheme  and  to  report  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  hereafter.  The  membership  of  the  committee  has  just 
been  announced,  and  it  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  both  of  the  best  educational  thought 
of  the  country  and  of  the  various  geographical  sections.  The 
committee  is  constituted  as  follows: 

President  William  R.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
(chairman).  President  Edwin  A.  Alderman  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  President  James  B.  Angell  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  President  James  H.  Canfield  of  Ohio  State 
University,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Agent 
of  the  Peabcnly  and  Slater  Funds,  Superintendent  Newton  C. 
Dougherty  of  Peoria,  Ill.;  President  Andrew  S.  Draper  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University,  Professor  Edmund  J.  James  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell  of  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Professor  Bernard  J.  Moses  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  President  J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell  University, 
Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Presi¬ 
dent  William  L.  Wilson  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  function  of  this  committee  to 
take  up  its  work  in  a  thoroughly  unbiased  spirit.  It  has  not 
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been  constituted  to  favor  any  particular  scheme  or  to  oppose 
any  special  plan.  Its  hands  are  free,  and  the  country  and  the 
Council  will  naturally  expect  it  to  deal  thoroughly  with  two 
distinct  questions  and  so  to  set  them  at  rest  for  a  generation 
to  come:  (i)  Should  there  be  a  national  university  established 
under  government  auspices,  and  (2)  if  so,  what  should  be  its 
scope  and  the  form  of  its  organization?  Up  to  this  time 
these  questions  have  been  but  very  superficially  dealt  with. 
A  large  part  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
university  is  sentimental,  sloppy,  and  inane.  There  is  no 
public  interest  in  the  plan  and  no  general  knowledge  of  its 
existence.  A  small  but  persistent  lobby  has  kept  the  matter 
before  Congress  for  some  years,  but  no  real  progress  has  been 
made.  It  is  high  time  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  taken 
up  vigorously  and  intelligently  by  a  competent  and  repre¬ 
sentative  committee,  and  a  report  prepared  that  will  illumi¬ 
nate  and  guide  subsequent  discussions  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  influence  any  legislative  action  that  may  be  taken. 

The  committee  as  announced  contains  the  names  of  8  col¬ 
lege  or  university  presidents,  3  university  professors,  3  public- 
school  superintendents,  and  one  (Dr.  Curry)  who  falls  in  none 
of  these  classes.  One  is  a  New  Englander,  3  represent  the 
Middle  States,  3  the  South,  7  the  Central  West,  and  one  the 
Pacific  slope.  From  such  a  committee  an  authoritative  re¬ 
port  may  justly  be  expected. 


University  Study  connection  with  the  interesting  and  in- 
ofEducationinthe  structive  article  contributed  to  this  issue  of 
United  States  Review  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  it  is 

worth  while  to  note  how  much  farther  advanced  the  best 
American  universities  are  than  those  of  Germany  in  respect 
to  the  scientific  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 
While  less  than  ten  years  ago  this  subject  was  non-existent  in 
most  university  catalogues  and  was  pushed  off  into  a  corner 
in  the  announcements  of  the  two  or  three  institutions  where 
it  existed  at  all,  it  is  now  given  a  leading  place  in  many  of 
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these  annual  publications,  and  is  not  infrequently  boasted  of 
as  one  of  the  main  titles  to  usefulness  and  distinction  of  the 
university  offering  the  instruction.  Education  as  a  subject  of 
study  and  research  is  seriously  treated  and  more  or  less  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  New  York 
University,  Syracuse,  Clark,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Colorado,  California,  and  North  Carolina.  It  is  given 
some  attention  at  many  other  centers  of  higher  education. 
Columbia,  of  course,  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  its  un¬ 
rivaled  Teachers  College,  housed  and  equipped  as  are  few  in¬ 
stitutions  anywhere  in  the  world.  Chicago,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  is  probably  to  develop 
along  the  same  line.  New  York  University  and  Wisconsin 
have  organized  so-called  “  schools  ”  in  which  education  and 
its  ancillary  sciences  are  the  sole  object  of  attention.  These 
details  of  organization,  however,  are  of  minor  importance:  the 
main  thing  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  study  of  a  great 
social  function  both  by  those  who  are  to  give  their  lives  to 
its  advancement  and  perfecting  and  by  those  who  are  to  in¬ 
fluence  it  as  citizens  merely.  For  the  latter  class  of  students 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  education  be  presented 
from  the  standpoint  of  evolution;  that  its  points  of  contact 
with  the  history  of  civilization,  with  the  social  sciences,  and 
with  hygiene  and  sanitation  be  made  clear;  and  that  the  duty 
resting  upon  every  individual  citizen  to  act  as  a  trustee  for 
those  who  are  to  come  after  him,  be  pressed  home. 
For  the  former  class  of  students — just  at  present  the  larger 
class — the  psychological,  physiological,  and  sociological  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education  must  be  stated,  analyzed  and  correlated, 
and  the  art  of  teaching,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
process,  must  be  so  far  as  possible  mastered.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  no  university  is  well-equipped  that  does  not  provide 
for  and  insist  upon  actual  teaching  by  the  students  of  educa¬ 
tion  under  constant  supervision  and  constructive  criticism. 
Columbia  makes  this  provision  in  the  Horace  Mann  school 
of  its  Teachers  College,  but  Harvard  does  still  better  by  an 
arrangement  that  has  been  effected  with  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  adjoining  towns  of  Newton,  Medford,  and  Brook- 
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line.  The  lack  of  actual  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the 
class  and  the  very  brief  period  usually  allotted  to  practice 
teaching  are  the  chief  defects  in  this  aspect  of  the  study. 
Harvard  is  able  to  overcome  these  by  the  arrangement  just 
referred  to,  under  the  terms  of  which  each  student  will  have 
not  less  than  six  months  of  actual  and  responsible  experience 
with  a  class  of  children. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  universities  are  rising  to  their 
opportunities  in  this  direction,  and  that  they  are  thereby 
rendering  to  civilization  a  service  that  is  as  yet  beyond  the 
range  of  the  activity  of  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe. 


The  election  of  Dr.  Maxwell  to  the  superin- 
Nw  York  City  tendency  of  the  New  York  schools  appears 
to  have  marked  a  turning-point  in  their  de¬ 
velopment.  The  new  scholastic  year  has  begun  under 
brighter  auspices  than  most  men  now  living  can  recall.  To 
begin  with,  the  era  of  necessary  change  and  readjustment  is 
practically  over.  Such  an  era  is  always  one  of  friction  and 
misunderstanding,  particularly  when  it  follows  hard  upon  a 
period  of  sharp  conflict.  It  gives  rise  to  the  crimination  and 
recrimination  that  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  all  forms  of 
progress  in  a  democracy.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  New 
York  teachers  now  see  that  the  changes  of  the  last  two  years 
were  all  conceived  and  advocated  in  the  interest  of  the  city 
and  its  children  and  were  not,  as  a  group  of  mischief-makers 
persistently  alleged,  leveled  maliciously  at  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  teachers  themselves.  There  is  no  longer 
any  apparent  reason  why  every  man  and  woman  who  cares 
for  the  schools  of  New  York,  whether  teacher  or  citizen, 
should  not  work  together  in  absolute  harmony  and  mutual 
confidence  to  promote  their  interests. 

From  20,000  to  25,000  children  appear  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  schools  at  the  opening,  or  put  upon  the  half¬ 
day  system,  because  adequate  accommodations  were  lacking. 
But  within  three  months  22  new  school  buildings  will  be 
ready  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  alone. 
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with  seats  for  about  40,000  pupils.  The  three  new  high 
schools  begin  their  second  year,  and  are  now  as  much 
a  part  of  the  system  as  if  they  had  always  existed. 
A  teachers’  training  school  comes  into  existence  in 
the  happiest  way  possible  and  will  fill  what  is  actually, 
not  rhetorically,  “  a  long-felt  want.”  The  board  of  super¬ 
intendents  deserve  the  highest  commendation  for  select¬ 
ing  as  the  head  of  this  school  Mr.  Augustus  S.  Down¬ 
ing,  formerly  inspector  of  training  classes  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  associating  with  him  such  men  as  Principal 
E.  N.  Jones  of  the  Plattsburgh  Normal  School,  and  Professor 
Welland  Hendrick  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School.  These 
three  men  are  very  strong  re-enforcements  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  army  of  the  city,  and  from  their  united  work,  directed 
at  the  vital  spot  in  any  school  system — the  training  of  the 
teacher — much  is  not  only  expected  but  counted  upon  with 
absolute  assurance.  The  existence  of  this  training  school 
and  of  the  high  schools  will  now  render  it  possible  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Webb  and  President  Hunter  to  give  up  the  dual  and  im¬ 
possible  role  that  circumstances  have  hitherto  compelled  the 
City  College  and  the  Normal  College  to  play,  and  enable 
them  speedily  to  develop  two  free  colleges,  of  full  collegiate 
rank,  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  new  spirit  is  observable  among  many  of  the  classroom 
teachers  throughout  the  city.  Superintendent  Maxwell’s 
rules  governing  the  issuance  of  licenses,  which  make 
the  higher  grade  of  license,  carrying  an  increased  com¬ 
pensation,  dependent  on  success  in  the  classroom  and 
upon  a  course  of  study,  professional  or  subject-matter, 
carried  on  without,  are  sure  to  turn  many  teachers 
into  conscientious  and  enthusiastic  students.  They  now 
have  a  definite  object  for  their  outside  reading  and  study, 
and  at  Columbia  and  New  York  universities,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  and  at  the  best  summer  schools  they  will  be  able 
to  grow  and  develop  to  a  higher  plane  of  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  usefulness,  the  result  of  which  will  be  reflected  first 
in  the  faces  and  afterward  in  the  lives  of  the  children  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care. 

The  schools  of  the  borough  of  Richmond,  which  appear 
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to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  petty  and  ignorant  politicians, 
are  in  a  bad  way.  The  rest  of  the  great  metropolis  is  facing 
toward  the  front  and  marching. 


The  four  examiners  who,  with  Superintend- 
S’EMmtSoL  Maxwell,  are  to  constitute  the  very  im¬ 
portant  and  very  powerful  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  were  intended 
to  be  distinguished  and  experienced  scholars  and  teachers, 
chosen  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  their  particular 
duties  and  responsibilities.  They  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  superintendent  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  lawyers  and  jurisconsults,  however, 
stepped  in  and  in  plain  violation  of  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  in  flat  contradiction  to  what  we  believe,  on  e.xcellent 
legal  authority,  to  be  the  law,  decided  that  nominations  could 
only  be  made  from  a  list  of  eligible  candidates  to  be  selected 
by  a  competitive  examination  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  evident,  but  it  suited  the  powers  that  be  to 
insist  upon  it,  and  insist  upon  it  they  did.  After  much  back¬ 
ing  and  filling,  and  a  number  of  unexplained  and  not  very 
creditable  postponements,  the  examinations  were  held. 
Superintendent  Maxwell  informed  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  that  he  desired  an  examiner  skilled  in  the  languages,  one 
skilled  in  history  and  allied  subjects,  one  in  mathematics,  and 
one  in  the  natural  sciences.  So  every  candidate  was  exam¬ 
ined  in  psychology  and  in  the  history  and  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  given  his  choice  of  one  of  the  four  subject-matter 
groups.  When  the  results  were  announced  it  appeared  that 
one  man  only  had  passed  in  the  language  group— Dr.  Walter 
L.  Hervey,  formerly  president  of  Teachers  College,  and  with¬ 
out  a  superior  for  the  office  of  examiner;  none  had  passed  in 
the  mathematics  or  natural  science  groups,  while  four  passed 
in  the  easiest  group  of  all,  history  and  allied  subjects.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  the  name  of  George  J.  Smith  of  the 
Mixed  High  School  in  New  York.  So  Superintendent  Max¬ 
well  promptly  nominated  Dr.  Hervey  for  the  four-year  term 
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and  Mr.  Smith  for  the  three-year  term.  They  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  confirmed  and  will  soon  be  in  office.  At  the  same 
time  notice  was  issued  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  an  examiner  was  wanted  in  mathematics  and  one  in 
science.  That  is  the  situation  at  the  moment  this  is  written. 

Of  course,  such  men  as  Dr.  Hervey  and  Mr.  Smith  were 
secured  not  because  of  the  competitive  system,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  urging  to  induce  one  of  them,  at 
least,  to  submit  himself  to  the  test.  Other  admirable  candi¬ 
dates  refused  to  go  near  the  examination  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Some  of  the  stories  that  are  in  circulation  as  to  these  ex¬ 
aminations  are  amusing  and  also  pathetic.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  candidate  in  mathematics  who  answered  the  questions 
with  entire  correctness  was  graded  low  in  arithmetic  because 
his  processes  were  not  indicated  in  full!  Imagine  what 
would  have  happened  to  Laplace  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  that  pundit!  Pedagogical  (one  of  the  few  occasions  on 
which  the  word  may  be  properly  used)  is  the  only  adjective 
that  describes  that  performance. 

Of  another  candidate  it  is  alleged  that  he  was  given  a  very 
low'  mark  in  the  science  of  education  because,  while  he  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  the  questions  asked,  he  did  so  in  a  way  that  trav¬ 
ersed  conclusions  held  dear  by  the  examining  officer.  So 
he,  too,  fell  by  the  wayside.  More  “  pedagogics.” 

Some  of  the  questions  asked  on  subject-matter  promote 
the  gayety  of  nations,  but  v/e  have  no  space,  unfortunately, 
in  which  to  reproduce  them,  The  papers  on  psychology, 
history  of  education,  and  principles  of  education  are  of  more 
general  interest,  and  w'e  therefore  print  them  in  full. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

■  Take  any  five  questions 

I.  Prepare  a  scheme  showing  the  relation  of  psychology  to  allied  sciences. 
'^II.  Define  psychology.  How  does  modern  psychology  differ  from  meta¬ 
physics  ? 

III.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  young  teacher  who  desired  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  study  of  psychology  ? 

IV.  What  universities  in  Europe  and  America  contain  psychological 
laboratories?  Name  the  professor  of  that  department  in  each  institution. 
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V.  Discuss  the  subject  of  child-study.  What  are  the  different  theories 
which  have  arisen  concerning  its  value  ?  What  universities  have  collected 
data  Outline  briefly  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished. 

VI.  What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  the  study  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  ?  Should  it  form  a  part  of  pedagogical  training,  and,  if  so,  why  ? 

VII.  Is  experimental  psychology  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  sciences  ? 
Give  reasons.  What  mental  activities  can  be  profitably  tested  by  experi¬ 
ment  ?  Explain  fully. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

VIII.  Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  done  for  education  by  DeWitt 
Clinton  and  Horace  Mann. 

IX.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  educational  system  of  Bell  and  Lancas¬ 
ter  :  and  state  your  opinion  of  this  system. 

X.  What  country  claims  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  establish 
normal  schools  What  country  has  done  most  to  extend  them  ?  State 
briefly  some  of  the  mistakes  made  by  these  schools,  particularly  when  first 
established  in  the  United  States. 

XI.  Write  an  examination  paper  containing  twenty  questions  on  the  Civil 
War.  suitable  for  a  young  teacher  just  beginning  his  career. 

XII.  What  are  the  two  great  methods  of  teaching  geography?  What 
method  would  you  employ  in  teaching  a  class  of  beginners  who  had  no 
home  advantages  ? 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

I.  The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  Public-school  System  of  the  United  States. 

II.  Describe  Herbert  Spencer’s  theories  on  “  Education.” 

HI.  Action  and  reaction,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  between  college 
and  secondary  school  ? 

IV,  (a)  The  “  Co-ordination  and  Correlation  of  Studies  ”  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  and  their  practical  application  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools. 

(d)  The  “  Co-ordination  and  Correlation  of  Studies  ”  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  and  their  practical  application  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

V.  Which  American  educators  applied  Psychology  to  Education  ? 

(rt).  Give  their  most  important  works. 

(^).  Discuss  their  theories. 


